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NEW UPSALA: THE FIRST SWEDISH 
SETTLEMENT IN WISCONSIN 


Fiure A. Forssecx, M.D. 


GUSTAF UNONIUS 
A BIOGRAPHICAL RESUME OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


( Elias Marius Unonius was born August 25, 1810, 

in Helsingfors, Finland. His father, Israel Unonius, 
was a jurist, and his mother was Maria, née Gardberg. The 
father belonged to an old Swedish family in Finland and 
removed to Sweden shortly after Finland was ceded to 
Russia. He became postmaster and revenue collector at 
Grislehamn. 

A military training was planned for young Gustaf, who 
at the age of thirteen was enrolled as a cadet at Karlberg 
military school. How long he remained there is not known, 
but he left and became a student at the famous university of 
Upsala. Here he finished the college course in 1830 and the 
law course three years later. He entered the advanced course 
in law, but a cholera epidemic in 1834 caused the closing 
of the sessions at the university temporarily. When the epi- 
demic subsided, he returned to Upsala to pursue the study of 
medicine but soon left the university again to take a position 
in the provincial government offices of Upsala. 

In April, 1841, he was married to Charlotta Margareta 
Ohrstromer, and in less than a month the two with a few 
companions emigrated to the United States of America. 
The companions who emigrated with them were: Christine 
Sddergren, a former nursemaid of Mrs. Unonius; Iwar 
Hagberg, a student of twenty-one; Carl Groth; and Wil- 
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helm Polman. They left Upsala, May 11, 1841, but their 
ship Minnet (The Memory), Captain C. J. Bohlin, did not 
weigh anchor until June 3. The passage for the entire party 
from Gefle, Sweden, cost $500, the passengers to supply 
their own provisions. The ship was bound for New York 
with a cargo of iron. 

They met with unfavorable weather, hence made slow 
time. Their provisions gave out about two weeks before they 
reached New York, but the captain kindly supplied them. 
They arrived at New York, September 10, 1841, three 
months and seven days after leaving Sweden. In New York 
they were advised to go to Illinois. So they started up the 
Hudson river September 17 to Albany, New York, thence 
by the Erie canal to Buffalo, and from there by steamboat 
up the lakes heading for Chicago. At Detroit, Iwar Hag- 
berg left for Cleveland, Ohio. On the way they heard so 
many favorable reports of the territory of Wisconsin that 
they decided to disembark at Milwaukee. 

Unonius in his Minnen (Memoirs) has described the 
journey all the way from Upsala. It is a real treat to read it 
in his melodious literary Swedish. There is a remarkable 
charm about his way of relating their experiences. A keen 
observer, nothing worthwhile escaped his attention. 

Before we take up part of his Memoirs for a brief review, 
just this much to get the situation correctly before us: He 
came here with the sole purpose of establishing a home in 
the new world and had nothing else in mind at this time. He 
was the first white settler on Pine lake. He was the first 
graduate of the Nashotah mission. He was the first Swedish 
Episcopal minister in the United States. He was the first 
Episcopal minister trained in Wisconsin to be ordained 
there. He, an Episcopal minister, served as their first regu- 
lar pastor two Lutheran congregations, St. John’s and St. 
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Olaf’s. He was the founder of the first Swedish settlement 
in the United States, after that in Delaware in 1638. Al- 
though he and his wife evidently came from the aristocratic 
class in their homeland, they valiantly tackled the arduous 
labors of pioneering in Waukesha county. 

Unonius selected for their home the west one-half of sec- 
tion 33, town 8 north, range 18 east, town of Merton. This 
same real estate is now conservatively valued at $100,000, 
and with improvements $250,000. Unonius sold this parcel 
of land, or more correctly perhaps, the improvements on 
the same, for $500, after he was ordained a minister and thus 
could no longer properly operate the farm. It is the tract 
north of state highway 19, west of state highway 83, and 
south of county highway K, bordering on the eastern shore 
of Pine lake. 

After a few years of ministerial work at Pine lake and 
surrounding territory, he served as the first Episcopal pas- 
tor at Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin, also at Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, and finally at Chicago. There he also served as the 
first vice consul of Norway and Sweden. In 1853 he made 
a visit to Sweden and in 1858 returned there to live perma- 
nently. He applied for admission into the Swedish Lutheran 
state church, taking the position that there was no essential 
difference between the Lutheran church and the Episcopal, 
but his request was not granted. He obtained a position in 
the customs service, and in 1863 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of collector at Grislehamn, where he remained until 
1888. He engaged in christian work, as he was called upon, 
but he retained his connection with the Anglican church until 
his death at the ripe old age of ninety-two, October 14, 1902. 

He was honored by the Swedish parliament with a gift 
of 3,000 crowns in recognition of his services to fellow-coun- 
trymen in the United States. His last years were spent 
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with his son-in-law, Hugo Tamm at Hacksta, who was a 
landed proprietor and a member of the Swedish parliament. 
During his later years he engaged to some extent in literary 
pursuits. At the age of eighty-six he wrote a supplement to 
his Minnen. It is a thousand pities that these Memoirs have 
not been accessible in English to the people of Waukesha 
county, and to all the people of Wisconsin for that matter." 
They form enchanting pictures of the early pioneer days in 
our very own community. 


DEPARTURE FROM SWEDEN 


Imagine Unonius in 1861 sitting in his comfortable old 
armchair at Upsala, just about twenty years after that fate- 
ful day on which he first left his home and native land, 
leisurely reflecting on the vicissitudes of life and philosophi- 
cally meditating over a destiny which an inscrutable Provi- 
dence directs. He is writing his reminiscences of these years 
and thus lets his mind drift back to the days of 1841 when 
as a young government employee he eked out a meager and 
precarious existence. ‘It was wonderful to be young,’ he 
thought, ‘and be possessed of an unfaltering enthusiasm to 
face the future and dare the unknown.’ But adverse eco- 
nomic conditions and lack of opportunity for advancement 
were forces that were discouraging even to the most willing 
worker, and they will insidiously yet surely dampen, if not 
destroy, even the proverbial impetuosity of youth. Yet he 
was thirty years old then, in possession of a clear and clean 
mind, a healthy and vigorous body, and with such an un- 
bounded faith in his strength that he consciously felt himself 
the master of his fate. Consequently, he convinced himself 
and his young wife of the logic of his reasoning that greater 


* This wish, expressed so often and by so many, is now about to be fulfilled. 


The capitular arrangement and narrative style of the works of Unonius have 
been retained in this volume. 
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opportunities must be found in foreign lands and that a more 
promising future with wider fields for labor and emolument 
beckoned from afar. Thus, he expresses his thoughts: 


Freedom and independence, in the breaking off of old prejudices, 
beckoned in the distance, and, if permitted, the step would readily be 
taken to seek and realize such hopes as imagination portrayed. I can 
take this step. I have heard of America. Work in any vocation, if hon- 
orably performed, is no disgrace. America, what prevents me from go- 
ing to this land of promise which, in the glory of an enchanting Eldorado, 
is pictured in the mind of every youth? America, whose auspicious birth 
and remarkable history claim our admiration since our earliest years in 
school! America, I shall indeed find there what I am forced to go without 
here, a home of my own! I am young, the faithful heart of a loving 
mate is mine, and this home, envisioned as the supreme gift of all worldly 
happiness, is awaiting us there in the wilderness, needing only my 
strong arm and our own efforts to be completed. 


And yet Unonius hesitated, for he writes: 


I cannot deny that in view of our limited means and our meager 
knowledge of the land we are planning to enter, this enterprise is fraught 
with considerable risk. I do not stand alone with my hopeful plans, 
which, if crushed in failure, would end in bitter remorse, and the hap- 
piness of my entire life would perhaps be thus forfeited. With me and 
my fate is linked by inseparable bonds a young and beloved woman, 
who, prompted by a self-sacrificing love, is willing to share this fate and 
is prepared for my sake to leave all which in her younger years makes 
life so pleasant. I love her with all my heart, but would this love alone 
be sufficient to secure for her a happiness in the face of such danger, 
labor and sacrifice, which she was doomed to share with me? Would I 
succeed, even without the accumulation of riches, to at least secure for 
her the comforts of life, so that no regrets would come, nor tearful, sor- 
row-laden eyes later be raised to me, who was solely responsible for her 
happiness? Yet the glance of approval in those eyes sealed the compact 
of our thoughts and ambitions, and with this knowledge and with her 


at my side I would place my trust in the hands of the Lord to direct my 
way and my fate. 


Thus, Unonius and his wife* confidently determined to 


*It is interesting to note that nowhere in his works does Unonius mention 
his wife’s name, only speaking of her as ‘L.’ Her name being Charlotta, one may 
reasonably presume that the abbreviation or pet name of ‘Lotten’ or ‘Lotta’ 
was intended, as this is the custom in Sweden. Wherever reference is made to 
her in this manner in the text, she will be spoken of as Lotten. 
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seek their fortune on the foreign shores and enthusiastically 
prepared for their emigration to the United States. 

It was the eleventh of May, 1841. 

The preparations for their departure were completed. 
They had decided to go to New York with a sailing vessel 
about to leave the harbor of Gefle, to which household goods, 
food during the voyage, and baggage had been sent in ad- 
vance. The severing of home ties and the parting with 
friends and relatives is thus in part described by Unonius: 


The hour drew near when the daughter would tear herself from a 
loving mother’s arms, in whose embrace she would never rest again, 
when the sister would leave the family circle, in which the springtime 
of her youth was passed, and many hearts glowed in admiration of the 
young wife whose courage never faltered and whose faith never wavered 
even in this the most trying of situations. The hour had come when I 
would have to say a final farewell to the city which was my home, and 
where I had spent so many happy, unforgetable hours, and to old friends 
and teachers, whom I loved and respected and who shared with me my 
most treasured memories. It was as if I then took farewell of Sweden 
and it was not easy, for my native land was dear to me. An hour so 
solemn as this cannot be adequately described but can only be fathomed 
by those who have themselves experienced all that it conveys. 

While they were thus rambling along the dusty road to 
Gefle, we shall make the reader acquainted with their com- 


panions. 

Iwar Hagberg, twenty-one years old, was a student at 
Upsala and had been considering for sometime the plan to 
emigrate. He was happy in the thought of having acquired 
such delightful companions in his resolve to help in establish- 
ing a Swedish colony in America. 

Carl Groth was a close relative of Unonius, tall, strong 
and sinewy, and not unused to corporal labor. Consequently, 
he was the only one in the party well suited for pioneering in 
virgin land and forest. 

Christine Sdédergren, the only woman companion, had 
been for many years a faithful servant in the house of Mrs. 
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Unonius’ parents. She was about thirty years of age, capa- 
ble and quick in her work, and well accustomed to the ar- 
duous duties of country life. In her cheerful and open coun- 
tenance were reflected honesty and reliability. She accom- 
panied Mrs. Unonius more as a friend than as a servant, and 
in premeditation of American equality her employers had 
already put aside all feeling of caste, a result her faithful- 
ness and devotion, her orderly retiring demeanor, and her 
excellent natural talents truly merited. 

Trailing along behind the wagon came Fille, a good 
hunting dog, belonging to Carl, but as he appeared to have 
no particular desire to emigrate, he was kept in leach to the 
land of liberty. 

Their equipment, besides what had already been for- 
warded, was much too unwieldy, which they later sadly veri- 
fied by the increased cost for excessive baggage. A great 
deal was of no use and much could have been obtained at 
less cost in New York. 

Upon their arrival at Gefle they paid a visit to the sail- 
ing vessel Minnet, upon which they planned to embark, but 
received the disappointing news that the departure had been 
postponed to an uncertain date in expectation of a cargo. 
Captain C. J. Bohlin, the master of the ship, was a genial 
and capable searmn and inspired the entire party with con- 
fidence. The vessel, for which he was responsible, was one 
of the largest and best equipped of the times. 


In these days of tedious waiting Unonius writes in his 
diary: 


I am blamed for recklessly entering upon a dangerous adventure, 
but I have my reasons for doing so and I place my trust in Him, who 
is near us always. I do not expect to ‘cut gold with jackknives.’ I am 
prepared to earn my daily bread by the sweat of my brow. My arm 
unused to the ax, the spade, and the plow, will undoubtedly many times 
sink exhausted to my side. For this I am prepared, but I hope to be 
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free and independent and to possess my own home, if ever so modest, 
and the happiness it confers. 


The twenty-ninth of May. 

After a delay of eighteen days, they finally embarked and 
oriented themselves as best they could for their comfort on 
the long voyage. They were agreeably surprised at the ap- 
pearance of an additional passenger, Wilhelm Polman, a 
former medical student at Upsala, and all on board were 
gratified to think that eventualities might arise when his 
knowledge of medicine would be appreciated. 

The thirtieth of May. Ascension day. 

The Memoirs continue: 


With smiling faces did we greet each other a happy ‘Good Morn- 
ing’ after our first night on board. Nature seemed dressed in holiday 
attire like a pretty country maiden with her bible under her arm, waiting 
at the temple doors for the bells to toll. To right and left were small 
beautiful islands or peninsulas, scattered like Easter lilies around the 
baptismal font in a country church. Before us lies the open sea, its 
surface rippled by a gentle breeze and gilded by the slowly rising sum- 
mer sun like a vision of the Eternal, when faith seeks and finds what 
the eye cannot perceive—a safe port. The church bells on shore toll and 
call the people to His holy temple, but we, gathered on our floating 
home, join in our first Sunday service. Whenever two or three are gath- 
ered in His name, who had promised to be in their midst, it appears as if 
they then opened their hearts not only to God but also to each other. At 
such moments men learn to better understand and come closer to each 
other. It was as if this service with its sacred prayers did that and also 
taught us to help and comfort each other on the troublesome road ahead 
of us. At the same time we became conscious of our insufficiency, and 
that greater aid must be sought from above, and that it would be in- 
cumbent upon us to often gather together in prayer, lest our labor be in 
vain and our earthly endeavors but a passing bubble. 


The third of June. 

They were now on their way and at midday well out at 
sea. All had slept so soundly that none had heard the anchor 
weighed, or when the start was made. However, in the 
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afternoon the Swedish shore became again visible, and of 
this Unonius writes: 


Only a bit of skerry with a lonely pine is visible between the waves 
in the horizon. On this very shore I played in childhood days, and in 
those waves I bathed my feet before they were bruised by thorny paths, 
and to their gentle splashing I have slept after the play of the day. On 
that rugged stone I carved my name as a boy. Those distant crags I 
climbed and from their lofty crowns beheld the sea, glowing in the ris- 
ing sun, and listened to the sagas of the storm, telling of strange, dis- 
tant lands. In those woods I picked my first flowers and recognized 
the soft pulsating heart of glorious Nature. On yonder hilltop I sang 
my first song. In that little home by the sea I rested in the loving em- 
brace of my dear father—now his grave not far from there. I see the 
narrow window where my mother used to sit watching over her boy at 
the shore. The sun is sinking over what was my world, and now I bid 
a last farewell to my childhood home, the land of my youth—farewell. 
Forgive me for what I erred, accept my gratitude for all that was given 
me, and for this moment, the last gift, when with tearful eyes I still per- 
ceive the last vague outline of the far distant hills, which recall my dear- 
est and holiest memories and which in final parting admonish me never to 
forget them. 


ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK 


The ninth of September. 

They arrived with great elation on this day off Sandy 
Hook, some fifty miles from main land, and began to feel 
that they were almost in touch of land. They had expe- 
rienced both good and bad weather and wind, but outside of 
periodic seasickness all were well on board after three months 
or more of constant sailing. They had touched at Helsingor, 
Denmark, and Portsmouth, England, which port they left 
on July 17, after having had some repairs made to the ship 
of damage sustained during a heavy storm on the North sea. 

The American pilot boat now approached, and the party 
of emigrants observed with interest the first American climb- 
ing over the railing and on to the deck. He seemed to have 
been a dapper, middle-aged gentleman, who made a good im- 
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pression and bid them all welcome to his own country. The 
diary now reads: 


I could not refrain from holding this, the first American to greet us, 
as a representative of the land we were about to enter and amongst 
whose citizens we intended to make our home. I admit that the im- 
pression was very favorable. There appeared in his manners something 
robust and deliberate at the same time radiant with good nature. When 
he took command of the ship, it was done with quiet dignity and self- 
reliance not without a slight touch of conceit. 


At four o’clock that afternoon they had their first sight 
of land. Their provisions had been exhausted long ago, but 
the captain had played the good Samaritan in their want and 
had supplied their necessities. The anticipation of again 
setting foot on land, with the enjoyment of a savory beef- 
steak and a good glass of fresh milk instead of the daily 
rations of pork and beans and poor water, kept the party 
up all night, and with intense excitement and expectation 
they walked the deck until morning. Unonius says of this: 


Serious thoughts were, however, uppermost in our minds. It was 
with an inborn fear that we looked towards this strange land to be met 
by an unknown fate. Such thoughts had during the tumultuous voyage 
been mostly driven away by the storm and the seasickness, which makes 
the sufferer insensible to anything but his own misery. We were, how- 
ever, now at the portals of our dreamed of Eden, trembling at the possi- 
bility of finding only a mirage. 


The tenth of September. 
Unonius writes further: 


At last morning came. I can imagine the feelings of Columbus when 
he beheld the long looked for continent in the west. We were soon sur- 
rounded by high shores with a great many steamboats plying to and fro, 
and the general view was beautiful and impressive, and this would still 
be true even though one had not been tacking back and forth in a sailing 
vessel on an endless sea for more than three months with a mind dis- 
couraged and disheartened by seasickness and the uncertainty of ever 
reaching port again. 
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Anchor was now dropped at a pier where the ship’s 
cargo of iron was to be unloaded, and the passengers lost no 
time in setting foot on the much longed for shore. With the 
aid of Captain Bohlin they obtained lodging in a mediocre 
boarding house, and the comments and observations made 
by Unonius at this juncture and during his sojourn in New 
York are not only true and striking but in his inimitable 
style of writing conducive to real merriment. 


We were like lost sheep and did not dare to leave the house for 
fear of getting lost in the mass of moving people, as we knew not a 
single soul nor the language spoken around us. We thought it best to 
keep indoors ‘under civil arrest’ until the captain would return to our 
rescue. However, mealtime came and the table was set for us as well 
as for other guests, and, after having been designated our seats, we re- 
mained standing, and a simple prayer was said according to table man- 
ners in Sweden. This attracted the attention of all present, some look- 
ing on in astonishment, others with mingled respect and ridicule, but 
the majority with only slight notice, like something they had seen and 
heard sometime or other, but which seemed too commonplace to take part 
in. With good appetites the bountiful meal was consumed, and I must with 
shame confess that we arose from the table this time without prayer to 
avoid criticism and to prove that we in Rome could do as the Romans do. 
Thus, we ended our meal without thanks to Him who gives us our daily 
bread. And just that easily do we drift from Him because of shyness of 
being adversely observed by the world. 


OBSERVATIONS IN NEW YORK 


They remained one week in New York in order to obtain 
reliable information on the conditions in the West and to 
choose a place on which to settle, but found to their surprise 
that little, if anything, was actually known here of the west- 
ern states. They were fortunate to make the acquaintance 
of a landsman, returning to Sweden, who had lived in IIli- 
nois for a considerable time. He advised them to go there 
and also described in glowing terms its favorable agricul- 
tural conditions, its wonderful climate, and the abundance of 
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suitable land from which to choose. They became much im- 
pressed and accordingly decided to go there.* 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK 


After long, deliberate consideration of the pros and 
cons of the meager and unreliable information and advice 
which they had obtained, the party finally came to an agree- 
ment with a transportation company for conveyance to Chi- 
cago. The sum agreed upon was $12 per person, including 
meals en route, which was thought most liberal in view of 
the great distance to be covered and no extra charge for 
baggage. They received a receipt for the money paid, which 
circumstance proved very valuable in later events. 

They made a final visit to the good ship Minnet and bid 
their adieux to Captain Bohlin with their sincere thanks 
to him and his crew for the skill shown and kindness extend- 
ed in safely transporting them this far and for unselfishly 
assisting them in many ways while in New York. Here 
Unonius records: 


In a foreign port one feels a sort of attachment to the ship which 
serves as transport from one’s native land. It rises like a monument in 


the memory of the event. It serves as a binding bridge between it and the 
far distant shore. 


The seventeenth of September. 

Late in the afternoon they embarked on the steamer 
Rochester and headed up the Hudson river. With them was 
Polman, who had decided to join his future with theirs. 
They were now left entirely to themselves among a mixed 


* Unonius in this chapter of his Memoirs gives an extensive description of 
the family life, manners of the people, the social, economic and political situation, 
and the geographical development together with many other observations of the 
then existing conditions in New York and the country as a whole. All of this 
information is irrelevant and does not come within the scope of this volume, but 
was meant by him to more particularly serve as advice for subsequent emigrants. 
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and boisterous crowd of men and women, whose behavior at 
times bordered upon the vulgar, filling them with deep dis- 
gust. Their good friend, Captain Bohlin, to their regret, was 
no longer with them. They could not understand the lan- 
guage spoken around them, nor could these strangers under- 
stand Swedish. Unonius in real discouragement says here: 


Morose and sad at heart I found after a prolonged search my 
wife and Christine in the women’s compartment. Trembling I grasped 
the hand which now had no other earthly aid than mine. We understood 
each other. Had we not together said a last, sad farewell to our own 
native land and had we not together severed the bonds that bind us to our 
near and dear ones? At this moment, more than at any other time did we 
feel most lonely and entirely forsaken. We and our companions were now 
alone in a strange land and on our way to a far distant region, of which 
we knew but little. I now grasped more fully the magnitude of our ad- 
venturous undertaking and with prophetic misgivings did my eyes rest 
upon the young, lovable being at my side, who for my sake had left 
mother, brothers, sisters, and friends to blindly bind her future with mine. 


At Albany a change of steamers took place, and they 
were here compelled to pay a considerable sum for over- 
weight baggage before it would be released, and when em- 
barking on the side-wheeler which was to take them to Buf- 
falo still additional charges were made in spite of their pro- 
test and contrary to the agreement made in New York. The 
next day they passed the city of Schenectady, thirty miles 
from Albany on the Erie canal, and were slowly on their 
way, much too slowly for the miserable accommodations to 
which they had to submit. 


ARRIVAL AT BUFFALO 


They now passed through the beautiful Mohawk valley 
and left a number of interesting towns, villages, and settle- 
ments behind, which they could clearly observe from the 


boat. They made a short stop at Utica and another at Syra- 
cuse. 
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- Because of a prolonged dry season and constant lack of 
water in the canal, their boat together with some thirty other 
transport barges became stuck on the mud banks of the 
shallow water, and the conglomerate mass of humanity on 
shore, drawn thither because of this enforced stranding, was 
exceedingly interesting to the party of emigrants. Unonius 
comments on the situation: 


Our boat seemed to be screwed down in the mud. The traction from 
shore by several teams of horses availed nothing. We began to fear that 
this enforced landing would be continued till Our Lord would be pleased 
to favor us with a downpour of rain. But late in the night the officials of 
the canal found it advisable to let more water in from a storage basin and 
thus saved the situation. 


They arrived at Rochester on the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember. Passing through the locks at Lockport during the 
night, they began to feel more encouraged in their thoughts 
of their rapid approach to Buffalo. On the twenty-sixth of 
September they reached the Niagara river, and only three 
miles now separated them from Buffalo. They had passed 
through the eighty-three locks of the canal. At that time the 
canal was considered a masterpiece of mechanical engineer- 
ing and a transportation necessity of immense value, as 
there were no railroad lines between Albany and Buffalo. 


LAKE ERIE 


They now disembarked with all their possessions, but as 
it was Sunday, no arrangement for further travel could be 
made. They presented themselves the next morning to the 
transportation agent, who without compunction informed 
them that he had nothing to do with their tickets and was 
under no obligation whatever. However, after considerable 
controversy and upon presentation of the receipts for money 
paid, the tickets were finally accepted as valid, and passage 
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to Chicago was promised, but not until the following Wed- 
nesday. This seemed to be a flagrant falsehood, as three 
boats were about to leave for Chicago, one that evening and 
two the following morning. With the kind aid of a Swedish 
resident, a Mr. Morrell, the matter of transportation was 
finally adjusted, and they boarded the steamer Illinois bound 
for Chicago. Here they were put in steerage and forced to 
submit to the inevitable discomforts of such accommodations. 

They expected to reach Cleveland, Ohio, early the next 
morning, where Iwar had planned to stop. But as it ap- 
peared that he was the only passenger for this port, the cap- 
tain in his majesty as master of the boat thought it not worth 
while to make port, so Iwar was forced in spite of his pro- 
tests and contrary to agreement to come along to the next 
port of landing, Detroit, Michigan. The next day, however, 
on landing in this city, the captain arranged for his return 
transportation by boat to Cleveland without cost. 

Among the passengers were three Indians which race 
Unonius and his party now saw for the first time. Unonius 
writes of his impressions: 


The romantic imagination of this race which I had obtained from 
books of travel and fiction, now fell together in pieces when I saw these 
men in reality. They belonged to the once quite powerful Chippeway 
tribe. There was something morose and depressed in their looks and 
manners, yet in their eyes shone a suppressed fire, and they reminded me 
of « caged eagle whose sloping wings were ever ready and able to rise 
to the sky. Their faces, partly covered by musty blankets, were like a 
sealed riddle, not betraying one bit of what was going on within. But 
how could they without a feeling of resentment view this crowd of white 
men and women advance to take possession of their hunting grounds, the 
heritage of generations? One cannot without sadness contemplate this 
race, whose entire history, as we know it, has been one of constant re- 
trenchment, whose whole past has been but a nomadic migration, and 
whose ultimate destiny must be complete extermination. 
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DETROIT TO MILWAUKEE 


The boat arrived at Detroit on the first of October, re- 
maining to the following day, when it proceeded through the 
St. Clair river and lake into Lake Huron and on the evening 
of the fifth day reached Fort Mackinac. The diarist con- 
tinues: 


Here is one of the places that breathes religion. It is impossible to 
look upon the crest of this crag over the large, clear body of water which 
surrounds it without exclaiming: ‘God is good and his world is fair.’ 
Everything suggests to the observer that he stands on the brink of civ- 
ilization, yea, even that he has crossed it. A group of Indians were 
camped in the dale below, and others were drifting on the water in their 
excavated log canoes, here and there touching on this island, where ac- 
cording to their legends the Great Manitou abides, and where the red men 
will again gather in the deep forests to light their holy fire or send their 
weird songs up to the Sun, the symbol of the Great Spirit. But such hap- 
penings are now a thing of the past. In the place of the former heathen 
altars now stands a Christian temple, sending out words of peace and 
conciliation, where once the wild war-cry of the Indians was heard, and 
where the different Indian tribes combined in the most unspeakable cruel- 
ties to the white invaders of their lands. 


Some of the passengers went ashore to view the fort and 
surrounding settlement, but Unonius and his party remained 
on board. Had they known, however, that within the walls 
of this fort was stationed, in the service of the United States 
militia, a brother of Mrs. Unonius, who had recently been 
transferred from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, their plans 
would have been quite different. Imagine their sorrow when 
several months thereafter they were informed of his presence 
there at that time, and that through a whim of fate they had 
missed him, their only relative in the country. 

After passing the point of St. Ignace, the boat proceeded 
into Lake Michigan. 

The fourth of October—Sunday. 

Religious service was announced for the forenoon, which 
they attended jointly. Unonius remarks: 
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The service began with the singing of a psalm, while all remained 
standing, after which the minister said a short prayer. Then he read a 
chapter from the bible and delivered an extemporaneous sermon on the 
text, all of which we understood but little. We knew, however, that it 
was words of Him, to whom all tongues give praise, and it seemed that 
in this moment of devotion He also heard our silent prayers not only for 
ourselves but for our dear ones far away, who perhaps felt our thoughts 
in the communion of the soul. 


While the steamer was slowly paddling its way down 
Lake Michigan, they were told that they would reach Mil- 
waukee that evening, a city in Wisconsin, a new territory in 
the United States. They had heard nothing in New York 
of this city or territory, but while on the Erie canal and dur- 
ing the voyage on the Great Lakes had made the acquaint- 
ance of some people, Americans as well as Europeans, who 
spoke of them as the most beautiful, and the district as one 
of the most fertile sections in the great West, and under 
present circumstances one of the most attractive and best 
suited for settlers. 

On the steamer they had heard the same kind of reports, 
and quite a number of emigrants made preparations to dis- 
embark at Milwaukee. As they had no special reason to pre- 
fer Illinois, more so as there was a rumor afloat that the best 
land in this state was held in the hands of speculators at high 
prices, and as they were weary and exhausted from the long 
journey, they easily yielded to a strong desire to exchange 
their uncomfortable steerage quarters for even the simplest 
dwelling on shore. 

One piece of land might be as desirable as another, and 
they knew just as much, or rather just as little, of one as of 
the other, so they thought it worth while to look into the 
present prospect to which so many seemed to be attracted, 
especially as it was put directly in their way. After a short 
consultation, they decided to disembark and so informed the 
captain. 
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Thus, in a moment fate directs the destiny of man and 
changes his entire future life. It is quite probable, that had 
they followed their original plans and continued to Chicago, 
their future career in America would have been quite differ- 
ent from what now was in store for them. Unonius relates 
that they dropped anchor about ten o’clock in the evening in 
the Milwaukee harbor, and that only a long enough stop 
would be made for the disembarking of the passengers. A 
small lighter came out from the city for the transfer of pas- 
sengers and baggage. They were prepared to pay again 
rather heavily for overweight, but in the hurry and in the 
dark a piece of baggage now and then slipped by without be- 
ing noticed by the officials on board. In order that no one 
might keep track of what luggage they had, they themselves 
—the passengers—helped to transfer their belongings to the 
lighter. The purser called for a dollar now and a dollar then, 
but they busied themselves more with the work than with the 
paying, considering themselves entitled to escape the extra 
charges, inasmuch as they already had been made to pay 
much more than agreed upon by the transportation company. 

After much commotion the transfer was at last com- 
pleted, and Unonius thought that all their belongings were 
safe on the lighter. The captain had already given signal for 
departure, the gangplank had been withdrawn, and the 
steamboat was starting to move, when Unonius to his dis- 
tress found that his wife was not with them. At this moment 
he heard her well-known voice calling his name from the 
bridge of the steamer. She had delayed her leaving until the 
last minute in order to make sure that nothing had been for- 
gotten. In desperation he yelled in all the languages he could 
think of, calling attention to the situation, when a kind- 
hearted member of the crew grasped the dilemma. He 
grabbed Mrs. Unonius by the waist and literally threw her 
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from the high deck of the steamer down to the lighter below, 
where she fell faint from fear into the arms of her husband. 
One moment more and it would have been too late. 

The waves had begun to rise, and as the lighter had no 
railing, the trip up the river seemed quite precarious. They 
really felt that they now were exposed to greater danger 
than at any other time during their entire trip from Sweden; 
they thought it a wonder that both people and freight were 
not tossed overboard, as the little tug rolled from side to 
side. Wet and tired they finally approached the landing 
and were safely docked. 

It was now two o’clock in the morning, but notwithstand- 
ing this, they were fortunate in getting their goods stored in 
a warehouse and in finding for themselves good accommoda- 
tions in the best hotel in town.* Here they soon found peace 
and rest, such as they had not enjoyed since they left New 
York more than two weeks previously. They were happy to 
think that they were near the end of their long journey. 


MILWAUKEE 


The Memoirs continue: 


We now began to feel quite certain that our goal had been reached 
and that no further travel by bark or boat would be necessary. We would 
hail with joy the day when Carl and I could start on our tour of explo- 
ration in order to discover and select a suitable location where we might 
establish our home and our penates in peace. In the morning we were 
awakened by the sound of a gong which made a noise sufficient, one might 
think, to wake the dead. 

We were freely discussing our plans and program over the break- 
fast table when our talk was overheard by a young, buxom waitress, 
who excitedly interrupted us with: ‘De ere da saa Gud Svenske folk.’ 
(‘God bless me, but you are Swedish people.’) Never in my life had the 
Norske Sprog sounded so melodious to my ears, much like the mellow tone 


*Unonius in his Memoirs spells Milwaukee with ‘ie’ which was acceptable 


and correct, as the government cancellations of postage stamps at the time will 
bear witness. 
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from my homeland, and in a language which we could understand. She 
informed us that a few Norwegian families had settled hereabout, and 
that we even had a country-man in town, a Mr. George Lange, who 
was at present residing in this very hotel. It was a piece of good for- 
tune to be able to meet one of our own nationality, and if ever a meeting 
with a landsman was welcome, it was this when we were in dire need of 
reliable information and advice, which fortunately Mr. Lange was able to 
supply. He had lived for many years in America and was fully familiar 
not only with the language but with the conditions and prospects of the 
country. We did not delay a moment in finding him, and he confirmed 
what we had already heard in gossip and rumor on our way and was con- 
fident that we would not have to go far to find the choicest land for 
our selection. In short, he verified all the good reports we had had of 
Wisconsin. 


After breakfast they were escorted into the lobby where 
Lange introduced Mrs. Unonius to a number of ladies as the 
first Swedish woman to set foot on land west of the Great 
Lakes. 

The party now realized that they could not afford to live 
at the hotel very long, so they rented rooms in a private house 
where they could conduct their own housekeeping. Consid- 
ering that they had been traveling continuously since the 
eleventh of May—and this was September 30—they felt 
the need of a thorough airing and washing of bed linen and 


clothes and they all lent a helping hand in this undertaking. 
Unonius comments: 


Carl and I accompanied by Lange now walked over to the land 
office to get specific information about the land that may be still ob- 
tainable by settlers for homesteads. We were asked what kind of land 
we wished, whether prairie, timberlands, or so-called ‘oak openings,’ and 
after profoundly pouring over the maps and seriously deliberating over 
the advantages of this or that section, a selection was finally made, and 
we were to receive from this office a letter of recommendation to a set- 
tler located some thirty miles from Milwaukee, in whose neighborhood 


good land was still unoccupied and who would likely be glad to serve. 
us as guide. 


Lange now promised them that if they would wait a few 
days he would accompany them on their excursion, which 
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they gladly accepted. Meantime, they made every effort to 
rehabilitate themselves from the vicissitudes of their long 
travel and to prepare for the approaching pilgrimage.° 


PINE LAKE 


While they were waiting for Lange to arrange to get 
away, the three men, Unonius, Groth, and Polman brought 
out and polished up their firearms. These consisted of twenty 
pieces or more of guns, pistols, and so on. They had brought 
these with them with the intention of selling them as occasion 
might offer. So they passed the time between helping the 
ladies and hunting ducks in what now comprises the city of 
Milwaukee. Ducks were plentiful and were easily shot, but 
they were hard to land, as the river bed which traversed the 
city was surrounded by morass and overflowed lowland. 
Their dog, Fille, brought from Sweden, was not trained in 
retrieving waterfowl. The mud banks were not solid enough 
for him to walk on, and the marsh grass prevented his 
swimming. It was practically impossible to paddle a canoe 
except in the middle of the channel, so comparatively few 
birds were procured for their dining table. Hunting trips 
within the confines of a city may seem to be something out 

*Unonius and his companions made a thorough study of the district, and 
he gives in his works an exhaustive description of the entire territory. He was 
a very scholarly man and possessed keen powers of observation. His systematic 
dissertations in detail on the geographical, historical, mineral, agricultural, and 
social conditions and future possibilities of the country are worthy of a textbook. 

In his chapter on the ‘Description of the Country’ he elaborates on the ter- 
ritorial divisions of the country, its people, and how it was governed. He recites 
minutely how sections and subdivisions are determined and how obtained by the 
settlers, how the taxes are levied and the school system maintained, how the 
various sections are divided into prairie, timberland, or mixed, and the possibilities 
of remuneration from each. He gives a complete epitome on the Wisconsin flora 
and fauna, and his familiarity with the Latin name of each species, be it 
mammals, flowers, fish, or fowl, evinces the thoroughness in higher education and 
training in the land of Linneus, the father of botany. He concludes the chapter 
with an apology for his extensive remarks and offers as his excuse his over- 


whelming enthusiasm in the matter, and his hope that it may prove serviceable 
to others in the future. 
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of the ordinary, but the city limits of Milwaukee at that time, 
like the beginnings of many other American cities, were 
elastic and so far distant that the area included desert, forest, 
and marshland. The diary continues: 


We were offered city lots on the river for from fifty to two hundred 
dollars, but to us they appeared to be nothing but half dried up mud 
holes. It aroused our pity and commiseration to see some of the new 
arrivals swindled into buying lots, some with small primitive houses on 
them, supported on poles in the river bed and connected with land by 
rickety board walks. But later observation showed that these new arrivals 
had greater vision for the future than did we, for on my last visit the 
value of these lots had risen beyond all comparison with the original 
prices. Besides the greater and better part of the city was on high land 
with a magnificent view over the river and the bay.® 


Mr. Lange now informed the men that he was ready to 
guide them on the expedition of discovery, and on the early 
morning of October 7 they started out on foot, well supplied 
with food, guns and ammunitions, and also with the letter of 
introduction from the land office to Mr. Pearmain of Dela- 
field. Although rather late in the fall, the weather was mild 
and summery. 

The first ten miles took them through dense forest, and 
the riot of colors on the trees that autumn day attracted their 
particular attention. It was a new sight to them. Unonius 
writes of the effect of these variegated colors upon himself 
and his companions as follows: 


But my eyes followed less the road than the trees, for the autumn 
forest in America is something extraordinarily beautiful with all the 
colors of the rainbow reflected in the dead and not yet fallen leaves. 
With a constantly changing panorama, enhanced by the variations in 
color schemes, the views that met our eyes were an ever increasing source 
of admiration and delight. 


They emerged from the woods proper and entered the 
more thinly-wooded oak openings with an occasional tree- 


*The downtown Milwaukee district, here described, is today situated be- 
tween Michigan and Wells streets. 
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covered hillock. Up to this time they had rambled alone over 
the Indian path, but now they came up to a single small 
house, the first log cabin they had seen. It seemed to have 
been newly built and served as a home as well as a tavern. 
Here they asked if they could have something to eat. The 
woman of the house replied that they could if they would 
wait until she had baked some bread. This struck them as 
something too long to wait for, but Lange assured them 
that it would not take so very long. She got busy making 
some soda biscuits, and in a short while they sat down to a 
really good meal. Their long tramp had given them a lively 
appetite.” 

This tavern was undoubtedly the beginning of the later 
so much frequented Half Way house, which in the days 
of excursions with buggy and tallyho served as a resting 
place at a point halfway between Milwaukee and Wauke- 
sha.® 

They had still some twenty miles to travel, as they 
planned to be at Pearmain’s place by nightfall. This they 
would hardly have been able to accomplish had they not had 
the good fortune to secure a ride with a wayfaring settler 
who overtook them on the road and consented to convey 
them to their destination, which thy reached in the late af- 
ternoon. 

Unonius comments on the miserable road between Mil- 
waukee and Delafield® that it was not a road at all to his way 
of thinking. He was astonished that the strong sturdy wagon 
could endure so much punishment all along the way between 
stumps and stones. He says he was not in the seat more 


"He describes in detail how this dinner was prepared over an open fire and 
dwells particularly on the soda biscuits, as they were new to them. 

*It is located today in its modern form at the junction of the Elm Grove 
road and state highway 19. 

*The stretch of territorial road just mentioned is now state highway 30 
between Guerke’s Corners and Delafield. 
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than half of the time and speaks of his own limbs—how 
robust they must have been—taking all the bumps and jolts. 
He makes note of the fact that for even this kind of a ride 
the driver charged them a rather stiff price and adds: ‘For 
nothing is done, and nothing is gotten here, except it is paid 
for.’ 

They found upon their arrival that Pearmain’s home 
was another log house, not altogether finished and not too 
comfortable either. Supper was served in much the same 
way as was the dinner. The fare was good and substantial. 
After dark they walked over to Pearmain’s farm, also lo- 
cated a little distance up the road and enterd his home, which 
was also used as a tavern. Their quarters for the night 
consisted of two poorly equipped beds up in the dark, win- 
dowless attic of the cabin, reached by a rickety ladder and a 
trap door in the ceiling. They crawled, carefully feeling their 
way in the dark under the roof, to their beds. Carl had to 
share his bed with a carpenter, who was boarding there while 
putting up a store building. This new building project and 
the grist and saw mills, which were also in the making near 
a small river, were looked upon as the humble beginnings of 
a great and flourishing city. Pearmain, the carpenter, and 
the future miller considered it a matter which could by no 
means be disputed that Delafield, because of its favorable 
location and the water power there available, soon would 
develop into another Rochester, New York. Of this, the 
first log cabin in which he had spent a night, Unonius says: 


The rough uneven logs, the small, low windows, the leaking roof, 
the floor with open cracks between the planks, with a similar floor for 
the dark musty loft, were not especially inviting, and yet just such a 
house would soon be mine, and in such a cabin would I shortly offer my 
young wife the long hoped for peace and happiness. 
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The following day—it was October 8—Pearmain took 
them around in the vicinity where several unclaimed parcels 
of land were viewed. He had taken a horse along, so they 
changed about horseback riding. They walked through the 
woods and the openings, which latter were more pleasing 
to the eye than suitable for cultivation. The prairie again 
was even less tempting in the absence of firewood for winter, 
except at a great distance, and thus they deliberated and 
hoped to find a location on some lake where a happy medium 
might be struck that would solve their problem satisfactorily. 
Such a place they thought at one time they had found and 
hesitated to go in further search, but Pearmain smiled mean- 
ingly and promised a still more attractive piece of land, both 
in beauty and fertility, not a long distance away. 

As they were thus walking about in the woods, follow- 
ing the Indian trails,’® they suddenly heard some unusual 
noise, and turning to look, they saw five or six deer roused 
from their resting places. The men carried their Swedish 
firearms but they were so surprised that they simply forgot 
to exercise their hunting prowess. Pearmain and Lange 
shouted, ‘Shoot, shoot,’ but before they could get themselves 
to cock the hammers on their guns, the light-footed animals 
with high jumps were out of reach and soon there was noth- 
ing to be seen of them except their branching antlers above 
the grass and brush. ‘If a Yankee had had that gun now, 
we would have had venison for supper,’ said Pearmain, and 
Unonius answered that he had no doubt but that he was 
right. However, he did not regret that he had not fired al- 
though he and the rest hoped that they would have another 
opportunity later to demonstrate that Swedish hunters also 
know how to bring home the wild game from the woods and 
prove their skill to their new made friends. 


* This Indian trail, upon which they rambled along, is now county trunk 
C, leading straight north out of Delafield. 
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On their trip they had passed several lakes, probably 
either Nagawicka, the Nemahbins, or the Nashotahs, or pos- 
sibly all of them, and arrived at last at Pine lake. Of this 
Unonius writes: 


At last we came to the shores of one of the most beautiful of the 
many lakes we had seen on our trip. It was called Pine lake, in the 
Indian language Chenequa, for the reason that the pine, which as a rule 
does not grow in this part of Wisconsin, was found growing there in 
company with the red cedar in one or two places on the shore. The 
greater number of these trees had, however, been cut down, most likely 
by the Indians, who use the easily worked logs for making canoes. On 
a small peninsula we found one of these boats left unfinished and partly 
burned. 


This tract of land seemed one of the most desirable one 
could wish for, and the lake, two miles long, with its bays and 
peninsulas simply captivated them, and their minds were 
then and there fully made up to here stake their claims. 
Unonius in this connection gives a complete description of 
the land, its topography, presumed fertility of the soil, and 
the various species of trees that decorated its shores. There 
was no need of going farther. He remarks: 


We would by no means have any one of the thousands who roamed 
back and forth through the country looking for land get in our way and 
claim this parcel before us. Therefore we decided to return to Milwaukee 
immediately and file at the land office under the preémption act our in- 
tention to settle on each one quarter section. 


Pearmain informed them that this particular parcel of 
land could not be obtained in that way, at least not at pres- 
ent. A corporation had been organized some years previous- 
ly with the object of constructing a navigable canal from 
Milwaukee to the Mississippi river by way of Rock river. 
To this corporation congress had granted under certain con- 
ditions all odd sections along the proposed canal, and the 
piece of land they wished to claim and occupy was part of 
such a section. A certain time was set for the canal to be 
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finished, and two or three years still remained in this time 
limit. But the work was practically never started, and it was 
generally known that it never would be finished. So in a 
few years the land would revert to the government, and 
could then be obtained in the regular way. Until such time 
the land could not be procured at the land office, and as far 
as the corporation was concerned, no one cared to pay out 
money to them for land that would soon be taken over again 
by Uncle Sam. Because of this situation they would not 
need to pay anything down on the land for some two or 
three years at least. This was welcome news to the land seek- 
ers, but what about settling on such land? Was there any 
safe way of doing it so that someone else could not get ahead 
of them and buy it with the improvements meanwhile made 
on it? Pearmain explained that this matter need not cause 
them any worry. In a case like this they would be protected 
by the so-called ‘club law,’ that is the understanding ex- 
isting between settlers in a new place to protect each other’s 
rights against intruders. This club law was effective to all 
intents and purposes. The result of all this was that they 
then and there resolved to select for their homestead the west 
one-half of section 33, town 8 north, range 18 east, town of 
Merton, Waukesha county, Wisconsin. The only formal- 
ities necessary were simply to cut a large letter C, which 
meant ‘claimed,’ in the bark of some tree or trees, informing 
other landseekers of the fact, and to later notify the nearest 
settlers. Pearmain had brought along an axe, so the first 
formality was soon over. They were much pleased with their 
selection—and a beautiful place it was—for their future 
home. A suitable location for the house was selected near 


the shore with a good view to the west across the lake. The 
diarist says: 


So far, so good, and we were indeed happy in the thought that we 
were not obliged to pay for the land at present, particularly as the com- 
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bined cash assets of Carl and myself had now melted down to about $400. 
This sum would have to suffice to buy land, build a house, purchase a pair 
of oxen, a cow, and some pigs, besides provide for the ordinary necessities 
for housekeeping. In addition we would need a supply of food, at least 
for the approaching winter. How this small sum could be sufficient for 
the five of us, we failed to see. In spite of that we were now in good 
humor, but I must confess that in the romantic dream of ‘love in a cot- 
tage’ stearn reality sometimes interferes with rather discouraging inter- 
mezzos. 

My only worry was that we had no road leading up to our future 
home, and knowing all the labors spent on roads in Sweden, I thought 
this would cause us many difficulties. “Cut down some trees and drag 
a couple of logs a few times between the nearest road and the home 
site, that’s all that is needed, and, moreover, a road will appear as soon as 
you begin to do some driving back and forth,’ Lange gave as his advice. 
And so even this difficulty was removed. 

We now made arrangements with Pearmain to have Lotten and 
Christine come out and live at his home, while Carl, Wilhelm, and myself 
worked on the erection of the log cabin. 

In the next place it was necessary for us to buy a yoke of oxen. 
These animals we could not do without on account of our immediate work 
of hauling logs, etc. It was just as well that we get them at once and 
also a wagon, so that we could get our things from the city with our own 
outfit without extra cost. 


When it became known in the neighborhood that these 
new people wished to buy oxen, several of the settlers offered 
theirs for sale. Anything that would bring real money was 
for sale. A yoke of oxen somewhat old and tired were 
chosen. The newcomers reasoned that inasmuch as they 
had had no experience in managing and driving of oxen, it 
would be well to have a pair that would show some ox sense 
from previous training. At $60 they acquired two by the 
name of Spak and Wallis, and they were spoken of by 
Unonius as well mannered oxen.*? Unonius becomes humor- 
ous when he says: 


Upon our way back to Milwaukee, Lange gave us expert lessons in 
ox driving, in which noble vocation I pride myself in having since attained 


“He gives here also an interesting description of the way oxen are 
harnessed, or rather yoked, and the manner of driving them, all of which was 
new to him, but of no great edification to the reader. 
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a high degree of excellence. I wished many a time that my old brethren 
and boon companions of student days at Old Upsala could have seen and 
heard me proudly dominating the oxcart and with declamatory expertness 
and with great effective pathos expostulating my ‘Dji, ‘Ha,’ and ‘Go 
along, a language well-understood by the beasts, and finally with the 
knotted whip in a fantastic gesture swinging and producing a really 
scenic climax—and all this only wasted on a lonely road in the wilder- 
ness and without an appreciative audience. 

During the long and many trips that I had to make, especially in 
the beginning, I had occasion to go into many philosophical meditations 
by which I arrived at the important conclusion that as an antidote for 
impatience and restlessness there is scarcely anything better than a few 
hours daily driving of oxen. If my former excitable and fiery disposition 
has been somewhat toned down later, I am indebted largely to Spak and 
Wallis for this change. 


[T'o be continued] 








THE MINDEDNESS OF THE EARLY FACULTY 
OF BELOIT COLLEGE 


Rosert K. RicHARDSON 


HE Board feel that the election of the first Professors is 
a very important step,’ wrote Rev. Dexter Clary, secre- 
tary of the trustees of Beloit college, to Jackson J. Bushnell, 
‘Agent’ of Hudson college, on November 3, 1847—‘and 
one which will give a character to the Institution, favorable 
or wnfavorable perhaps beyond what the election of any 
subsequent will ever give.’ The forms assumed by the cau- 
tion of these early trustees may have irked other candidates 
as they certainly annoyed Mr. Bushnell,’ but the ultimate 
results justified the general policy. Appointments such as 
those of Jackson J. Bushnell, Stephen Pearl Lathrop, 
Joseph Emerson, and Aaron L. Chapin were the making of 
the college. 

The generations who knew “The Old Guard’ by living 
contacts, and understood its members by more or less con- 
naturalness of emotion and viewpoint, are passing from 
the scene. The writer of this sketch was acquainted person- 
ally only with the longest surviving representative of the 
group, the venerable William Porter. In this study he is 
endeavoring to wrest for himself and others, as best he can, 
from surviving authentic, and occasionally intimate me- 
morials, that message and those impressions which contem- 
poraries more easily secured in the routine of daily associa- 
tion. He has this sole advantage—and it is not a negligible 


Clary to Bushnell, November 3, 1847. 


*Clary to Bushnell, March 15, 1848 and March 24, 1848; Bushnell to Clary, 
April 8, 1848. 
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one—that time is itself a measuring rod, and in such wise 
that the meaning of an epoch must be more obvious to suc- 
ceeding periods than to itself. 

The papers of Professor Emerson, thanks largely to the 
interest of his daughter, Miss Clara Emerson, at present con- 
stitute the major proportion of material at the disposal of 
the investigator. The care of the early trustees, however, 
in the selection of their faculty, the small size of the latter, 
and the community of backgrounds of both,’ produced a 
unity of opinion and effort* such that the more general at- 
titudes of Professor Emerson may reasonably be assumed 
to be typical of the entire group. 

The matters in hand will be treated under the captions: 
Personality and Temper; The Student and the Professor; 


Standards; Interpretations of the Objects of the College; 
Religion. 


PERSONALITY AND TEMPER 


The early faculty was a New England, and, specifically, 
a dominantly Yale faculty. Bushnell and Emerson were 
members of the Yale class of 1841 and assuredly reflected the 
still unexhausted influence of the elder Dwight. Both the 
general and the specific backgrounds are indicated in a let- 


*The Battell and Eldridge connections of the college derive from the days 
of the Norfolk pastorate of Professor Emerson’s father, Ralph Emerson, later 
professor in Andover theological seminary. Cf., e.g., Professor Emerson’s 
notice on Ellen Battell Eldridge, Archives, 285. Emerson and Bushnell entered 
Yale the same year that Chapin graduated. Stephen Peet, the trustee, had studied 
under Ralph Emerson in Norfolk. Aratus Kent, another trustee, was under the 
tutorship at Yale of this same Ralph Emerson. (Talk of Professor Emerson at 
semi-centennial greeting, May 24, 1898. Archives, MS, 203.) Professor R. C. 
Chapin, in his address ‘Epochs in the History of Beloit College, states: ‘A 
majority of the ministerial incorporators ... were graduates of Yale, whose 
influence appears at many points in the subsequent history.’ (Address cit., 4.) 


See also E. D. Eaton, Historical Sketches of Beloit College (New York, 1928), 
83, n. 1. 


* Archives, 203. 
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ter of Mr. Emerson to the Honorable Robbins Battell, 
ca. 1890: 


The forty years [viz., to Dr. Chapin’s final illness] had been full 
of exhausting labor in the endeavor to maintain a New England college 
without the needed resources. But the hope still led us on,—the assur- 
ance that it must be that friends were watching us, who, when they should 
see that our work was worthy as well as needy, would be glad to add 
means toward the realization of the great hope of building a college 
which should be to this western New England and the world of which it 
is a focus, what Yale College is in its place.® 


Not only were the spirit and standards of the new college 
sprung from those of the Yale of the elder Dwight, but the 
history of its curriculum reflects the ideas of Yale. The 
treatment of modern languages is an outstanding example. 
A questioning attitude toward the curricular place of the 
modern languages lingered well into the middle of the nine- 


5’Draft (final) of Professor Emerson’s letter to Honorable Robbins Battell, 
undated. Archives, 191. Aratus Kent’s inaugurating address at President 
Chapin’s inauguration has Yale for its most striking note (July 24, 1850): 
‘When Lord Nelson would electrify his soldiers, in the hour of battle, he ex- 
claimed, “England expects everyman to do his duty.” Sir, Yale expects every 
man to do his duty. You and I, brother, as sons of Yale, have enjoyed singular 
advantages, and it behooves us to do what we can to transmit these blessings 
to succeeding generations. .. .? The inaugurating address concludes with words 
which, quoted by Mr. Emerson, were to be the core of the latter’s discourse at 
the funeral of Dr. Chapin years afterward: ‘You and I are sons of Yale, and 
Il know not how better to magnetize you to a high standard of excellence than 
to point to the portraiture of your old President and mine. As I sat musing in 
my study, anticipating the exercises of this day, my eye met the searching glance 
of the venerable ex-President Day and the sainted Dwight. They seemed to be 
looking down from the wall where they hung and come to my aid, just in time 
to administer the oath of office. Methinks I hear them say, “Young man, yours 
is a high destiny, an enviable station—yours is an awful responsibility, a delight- 
ful work. Take this carrer and observe its provisions. Execute these raws with 
the firmness of Caesar—with the meekness of a christian. Make the impress of 
this seat the symbol of literary eminence, unrivalled between the oceans.”’ 
(Address and Discourse at the Inauguration of the Rev. Aaron L. Chapin as 
President of Beloit College, July 24, 1850, 10; as also ‘From the Address of 
Professor Emerson,’ printed at the end of Aaron Lucius Chapin, D.D., LL.D., 
Alumni Memorial Service held at Beloit college, in the college chapel, July 20, 
1893, 40 f.) The funeral address itself had been delivered July 25, 1892. Presi- 
dent Chapin entered office holding the banner of Yale and went to his rest, 
wrapped, as it were, in the folds of that same banner. 

Of course, by the time of Dr. Chapin’s death the college had attained auton- 
omy of spirit, and, by a sly irony of history, one of the stanzas of a poem, by 
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teenth century and was seemingly more endurant at Yale 
than at Harvard. At Beloit’s founding Harvard possessed 
a modicum requirement in modern languages and its fac- 
ulty included three instructors in French, Spanish, and 
German respectively, and there was a professorship of 
French and Spanish held by the poet Longfellow. Yale 
at the same period, much in the spirit of its 1828 Report, 
left modern languages to special instructors remunerated at 
the student’s private expense. It was not until 1856 that 
William D. Whitney became professor of Sanscrit and in- 
structor in German at New Haven, and the Street profes- 
sorship of modern languages was founded as late as 1864. 
The tardy appearance of modern languages at Beloit is af- 
ter the Yale pattern, and Beloit’s Harwood professorship is 
the analogue of the Street professorship at Yale. A private 
instructor was authorized at Beloit in 1852,° but no special 
instructor in modern languages was appointed till 1870. 
The first three professors of the college, Messrs. Bush- 
nell, Emerson, and Lathrop—the last a Middlebury grad- 
uate, all of them on the ground before the coming of Dr. 
Chapin, were men of refined and gentle culture, and of prior 
academic experience. Emerson had been principal of a 
private school in New London, Connecticut, and later tutor 
in Yale.’ Bushnell had been tutor and financial agent at 
Hudson college, during which period he had declined a 
Yale tutorship.* And Lathrop had headed a Female acad- 


Professor T. L. Wright, Beloit, ’80, read at the alumni memorial service, con- 
tains the lines: 





‘Beloit is no Western Yale; 
She is herself, and she shall dare 
Exalt her type that shall avail 
To shine and shine and never glare.’ 
Memorial pamphlet, ut cit., 30. 
* See faculty minute of June 16, 1852. 
*Emerson correspondence, November 9, 1841, and following dates. 


* Bushnell correspondence of 1847-48, re appointment. Bushnell appoint- 
ment files. 
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emy in Middlebury, Vermont, had practised medicine in 
town and faculty circles with success, and had from time 
to time served as acting professor of natural science in 
Middlebury college—his heart, however, always set on the 
teaching of science.* 

Not the least brilliant facet of Professor Bushnell’s gifted 
nature was the poetical and aesthetic. It was with respect to 
a poem of his Yale days, in 1840, published in the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine and written on occasion of a mid-night 
tramp from the campus to his Saybrook home—a walk taken 
possibly because funds had fallen low at the end of a term, 
or, perhaps, from not uncharacteristic sheer adventuresome- 
ness—that Professor Emerson once remarked to Miss Emma 
Bushnell: ‘Emma, your father’s whole life was a poem; 
for through all his ceaseless activity, there throbbed the 
rhythm and harmony of the spiritual.’*° 

Mr. Emerson’s father, the Rev. Ralph Emerson, had 
long been professor of ecclesiastical history in Andover the- 
ological seminary. His uncle, Joseph Emerson, was the 
proponent of American female education, the friend and 
mentor of Zilpa Grant Banister and Mary Lyon. He him- 
self had been recommended to the trustees, through Mr. 
Chapin, by Professor C. A. Goodrich of Yale in November, 
1847, as able in scholarship, ‘clear and vigorous’ in intellect, 
and possessed of ‘a sound judgment, and great industry and 
perseverance.’ The one characteristic which to Professor 
Goodrich seemed a possible drawback, a certain lack of ‘very 
great ardor or enthusiasm in his composition,’ conducive to a 
marked reserve in intercourse and with respect to his private 
business, may, after all, not have appeared such a bad draw- 


*Lathrop appointment papers, in files. Ex-Governor Slade to the Beloit 
trustees, July 17, 1848; President Labaree of Middlebury college to Stephen Peet, 
August 25, 1848; S. Pearl Lathrop to Stephen Peet, August 29, 1848. 

* Reminiscences of Mrs. Sarah E. Bushnell, written by her daughter dur- 
ing the year 1925, p. 14 of copy, Bushnell papers. Cf. Bushnell papers, no. 11. 
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back as Mr. Goodrich apparently feared in the judgment of 
a man like Mr. Chapin himself. In any case, the future presi- 
dent wrote to Dexter Clary on November 29, 1847, that his 
own mind had been favorably impressed by Professor Good- 
rich’s representations, and that he did not believe that Mr. 
Emerson could ‘live on our soil long’ without the ‘solid quali- 
fications’ he possessed becoming ‘warmed’ ‘with the fire of 
sufficiently ardent enthusiasm.’ Indeed, Mr. Goodrich him- 
self had expressed the thought that perhaps the West was 
‘the very place to make over such a man into what he ought 
to be.’ The event abundantly demonstrated the insight of 
both men.”* 

Professor Emerson had been happy in his early circum- 
stances and peculiarly fortunate in his early friendships. 
Well acquainted with eastern men of means, taste, and 
puritan idealism, he from time to time appealed to them in 
behalf of the college, and such requests were received as 
matter of course and not seldom were successful. Late in 
life he could write to Robbins Battell that President Chapin 
had, some years before the latter’s death, ‘computed the re- 
sources which had come to the College’ from his friends ‘at 
more than $70,000.”!” 

“C, A. Goodrich to A. L. Chapin, November 10, 1847 (copy), Archives, 151; 
A. L. Chapin to Dexter Clary, November 29, 1847 (copy), Archives, 151. Cf. 
Emerson’s letter to his mother of March 26, 1850, as quoted apud n. 26, infra—re 


speedy acquiring of ardor. Doubtless this natural reserve had somewhat to 
do with the conservatism of Mr. Emerson’s liberalism, discussed apud n. 27 and 
passim. 

% At Yale Professor Emerson had been a member of Alpha Delta Rho and 
of Skull and Bones, as well as of the honorary fraternities of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Chi Delta Theta. Of what these associations may have later implied there 
is little intimation. They certainly meant something in after friendships: cf. 
Professor Joseph Emerson memorial volume (Madison, n.d., about 1901), 23 f., 
with excerpts from letter of April, 1901, of his classmate, Judge Learned of the 
New York state supreme court. Testimonies of two other Skull and Bones 
brethren are printed in the volume—Donald G. Mitchell and Rev. Thomas C. 
Yarnell. These two, with Learned, were the ‘Bones men’ of his class to survive 
him, ibid., 24-25. He was also senior class deacon and a member of the Linonian 
society, ibid., 24. For Battell letter, see Archives, 191. 
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Of Jackson J. Bushnell, Rev. R. M. Pearson wrote to 
Dexter Clary, on September 1, 1847: ‘He is quite a business 
young man, and the knowledge and experience he has ob- 
tained may fit him for an important place.”* As a young 
man Mr. Bushnell had gained practical insight into the 
methods and bookkeeping of the petty village business of 
those days, at Deep River, Connecticut, near his Saybrook 
home, and subsequently had highly important experience in 
college financing incident to his agency work for Hudson 
college.** Professor Emerson, not a business man in the 
usual acceptance of the term, was by no means unacquainted 
with business procedures, and, largely in connection with the 
interest of Mrs. Banister and of his father, kept a close 
touch on agricultural, real estate, railroad, and banking de- 
velopments in Wisconsin and neighboring states.’° The fre- 
quent letters between his brother Ralph, of Rockford, and 
himself are also largely devoted to money matters.*® Mr. 
Bushnell was, in particular, actively interested in the busi- 
ness development of the local community. From his first 
arrival, convinced of the mutuality of the financial interests 
of town and college, he carefully studied conditions through- 
out the region, gave such assistance as was within his power, 
by advice or small personal investment, to concerns in em- 
barrassment, and always and everywhere promoted that co- 
operation which, more today than then, is the matter-of- 
course of boards of trade and business associations.’ It was 
by such joint local enterprise, with a view to making Beloit 
a better business center and to furnishing the college a more 


* Bushnell correspondence of 1847-48, Bushnell appointment file. Cf. Bush- 
nell papers, no. 2. 

“ Bushnell papers. Bushnell appointment file, correspondence of 1847-48. 

“Emerson correspondence, passim. Almost all his letters touch on these 
matters more or less: e.g., March 16, 1852; July 15, 1852. 

* Tbid., passim. 

Miss Emma Bushnell, Reminiscences etc., ut cit., 7. For the feverish 
business atmosphere of the day, cf. infra, apud n. 26. 
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decent accommodation for visiting speakers and interested 
visitors, that Mr. Bushnell built what, for a time, was the 
finest hotel in the state, outside Milwaukee. The building 
is still one of the most important in the city and remains one 
of its few four-story structures. In the sequel Professor 
Bushnell’s banking and real estate undertakings went amiss: 
but he insisted on paying a large pledge made to the college, 
and not long before his death was able, in the spring of 
1872, to write to one of his classmates: ‘In the last ten years, 
I have paid off fifty thousand dollars of indebtedness, and I 
shall soon be a free man.’*® 

In his address at Bushnell’s funeral in 1873, Mr. Emer- 
son finely said that ‘both Professor Bushnell’s hands had 
always been full of business, that his mind had always been 
half-full of business, but that business had never possessed a 
corner of his heart!’*® 

Inasmuch as gifts to the college were in those days apt 
to be gifts of city lots or farming lands and equities, it was 
well for the college that Dr. Chapin (many of whose func- 
tions would seem today to be those of a treasurer) and his 
colleagues were able, with so few mistakes and in spite of an 
occasional tight squeeze, to estimate financial conditions in 
the Middle West and correctly to determine whether ‘to hold 
on’ or ‘to sell.’ Although these virtues are not the staple of 
alumni reunions, worldly wisdom and Yankee shrewdness 
had not a little to do with the survival and success of Beloit 
college. 

It would seem that the faculty of the early days, cer- 
tainly judged by Mr. Emerson, were men who, in modern 
parlance, steered a little to the right of the middle. 


% Thid., 12. Files. 

“In Memoriam, Jackson J. Bushnell, p. 4, Bushnell papers, no. 12. 

* Cf. J. Emerson to father, December 27, 1856, descriptive of plans for the 
Rock river bank; also March 16, 1852, same to same. Emerson correspondence. 
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Law and order loomed large in their minds. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1858, Emerson writes to his father ‘of a quite serious 
matter of discipline’ in the preparatory department which 
it had fallen to him to handle, and comments: ‘One relief 
to us in such a matter is that it establishes—(instead of re- 
establishing) law, which is what the West wants of all 
things.’ A Thanksgiving letter from the son to the father 
of November 20, 1851, notes: 


We, dwellers by the west coast of the American Mediterranean, 
rejoice with you by Massachusetts Bay, in that we have chosen a Whig 
governor and legislature, and moreover have voted to allow the establish- 
ment of banks which all suppose will make us all richx—Your Whigs 
are perhaps a little dissatisfied that you cannot choose your governor 
by the people in your strong Whig state, and we are quite content that 
we can choose ours in this strong Democratic state, rejoicing not so much 
that a Whig is chosen, as that the contest was between an honest man and 
a corrupt, and that the latter was beaten for his corruptness. He was 
the Mayor of Milwaukee who sustained mob law two years ago... . 
This much—and now for writing another sermon. . . . And meanwhile 
may the fire breathing steeds bear this over earth and sea that it may 
reach ‘the pleasant land’ in time to represent on thanksgiving day those 
far away, who are homesick then if ever—for thanksgiving does not 
allow men to rejoice in the future, but only in the past.—Our sentiment 
is, thank God for New England—and mine to you is, thank God for each 
of you.2? 


On November 24, 1854, he pays his respects to the 
Know-nothings: 


I see that the K.N.s have done a great thing at Mass. state election— 
of which I should be extremely sorry, if I supposed it to indicate that 
the alien question was to be the leading one in the Bay State politics. I 
have lately got a new wall map of the U.S. and Mexico to hang in my 
study, and have been appalled day by day in looking at it (when my eyes 
would not allow any smaller business) to see how great a territory is to 
be given to slavery or freedom in a very few years,—Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, half of Texas, besides the future acquisitions further south :— 
and seeing that, I have to say that the man who can look off to other 
issues while that is pending, must be a know-nothing, or a care-nothing. 


Emerson correspondence. Cf. apud n. 39, infra. 
™ Ibid. 
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I get almost wild about it sometimes. We have foreigners in these parts 
enough, and do not find them very good masters;—but it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong.” 


Similarly, he complains of the poet, Pierpont, whose 
piece had been read at the centennial celebration of Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, that ‘it is too bad that a man with 
so much Puritan blood should be so ungirt with stout, well- 
knit Puritan belief that his native ardor for the right has to 
shoot off into Garrisonism and all that.’** 

Yet when the father writes somewhat disparagingly of 
Kossuth, the son spiritedly defends him: 


‘Kossuth’s fame,’ you say, ‘is waning’ and your people are ‘pitying 
his want of success and of sound judgment.’ Now may I say part of 
my mind? His fame is not waning in my mind, nor is he such a man 
as I presume to pity. The giddy exhilaration with which he was received 
must of course vanish, and for me, the sooner the better. It is in the 
way. Kossuth is the man I want to see. I take him for an honest man— 
for a man representing in this age the sort of mind and spirit which we 
hope will be the general spirit of mankind in the days that are coming— 
for a christian patriot. . . . He is doing his duty. If he fails, it is as 
a martyr fails—successfully. I wish that Hungary may be free. But 
my prominent thought is this, that whatsoever may be the fate of Hun- 
gary, Kossuth is doing our people a benefit which may be worth more 
to liberty than the deliverance of Hungary could be. It has been my feel- 
ing for years that what our nation wanted most of all was the idea 
of the true position of a magnanimous and generous republic. I think 
fully that we ought to include all other nations in our sympathies, and 
to aim at a moral Hegemony among liberal nations. I do not think that 
we are yet ready to assume that position. But I do think that it is time 
for our people to get into their minds the ideas and aspirations which 
will fit them for that attitude.” 


Nor was Emerson so fond of New England as to be im- 
mune to the joyous activity of the West or to be unconscious 
of the favorable reaction, in certain aspects, of pioneer con- 
ditions upon moral fibre. He proposed to extend the in- 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid., J. Emerson to his mother, February 28, 1852. 
* Emerson correspondence, J. Emerson to father, March 16, 1852. 
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fluence of New England, to take ‘a new country and make it 
what New England is,’ but he did not mistake by failing to 
appreciate the country he would influence. This appears 
plainly in a letter of March, 1850, while he was still under 
the impress of the vividness of early impression. His mother 


may have expressed a fear that he might overwork. He writes 
her: 


The intimation in your note in the last letter, was certainly a 
very important one, which I am perhaps too much in danger of for- 
getting, and the fact is that my hand finds so much present work to do 
with its feebleness that I fear I do not enough regard the motto of that 
coat of arms which used to hang in the ‘south room’—‘regard the end.’ 
We are all like the horse I drive. It is hard to hold him on the great 
open prairie, when the wind whistles in his ears and the way is clear 
before him. With such a present about us and such a future before us, 
and the rustle of nations here, it is difficult to take thought for one’s own 
morrow. I do not know how it will be as to the matter you speak of. 
But I wish you could come and see the ladies of our villages on the 
Rock River. The peculiar cast of our female society results from the 
same causes which affect our men, and business, namely,—the youth of 
the individuals who compose it, the excitement of new scenes, the dis- 
tance of aristocratic cities combining with the fact that they are gener- 
ally in better circumstances than at the East to produce contentment, 
full employment fully rewarded, the abundant hope which prevades every 
thing here, the vicinity of religious and educational privileges for them- 
selves and their children, in short, most of the circumstances which give 
cheerfulness and buoyancy to character and stimulate all the powers. 
But the effect upon the ladies is not just the same as upon the men, 
because there is not the same stimulus to feminine as to masculine am- 
bition. It is not to be denied that there is something feverish in our busi- 
ness of every kind, in the character of our men—(perhaps you think 
so—I recognize it as a fact and do not try to escape from it. The jewels 
of many peoples are cast into a crucible together here under the burning 
Mount of God, and it will not do for us to stand away from it because it 
is hot and let it come out a golden calf, But excuse me.) But you will see 
that our circumstances are rather calculated to give stability and dignity 
to female character. I think the most influential circumstances are the 
absence of an idle aristocracy of fashion and the presence of incitement 
to such employments, thoughts, aims as give real grace and worth to 
character,—and the comparative want of the elderly ladies who give 
such a dignity to eastern society. In some circumstances such a state of 
things might produce a giddy community, but not here. The effect 
is somewhat that of giving a girl charge of her younger sister (a boy, you 
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know, might lead his brother into all the mischief in the world but a 
girl will tend her sister like a matron)—so we find here a thoughtfulness 
like riper years united with the vivacity of youth. Perhaps I ought to 
say that this may be partly because so large a proportion of the young 
ladies are already married, but that can only account for it in part. I am 
also of course only speaking of such places as this and villages in its 
vicinity where the population is generally from New England stock. 
I do think that it is such society as you with your experience and your 
fervor of thought and feeling would delight in. . . . These things seem 
to me to afford hope that a higher style of feminine as well as of manly 
character may be formed at the West than even in the good land. . . . It 
is because I have such notions about the adaptedness of the present 
circumstances of this region to the formation of a high order of mind 
and character that I have not been so dissatisfied with the circumstances 
which have compelled me to take an interest in the proposed Female 
Seminary, an interest not perhaps so naturally to be expected from other 
things in my position. . . . Our roads are full of teams on the way to 
California. About forty go from this place which is about our fair pro- 
portion. They are going from this country by thousands. Last year’s 
emigration did not compare with this. . . . If I should be as well next 
Summer as now I shall probably appear in New England; tho’ it will de- 


pend somewhat upon the prospect of doing anything there for the salva- 
tion of the West.”¢ 


In its theoretical expression the conservative liberalism 
of Professor Emerson is well summed up in a sermon 
preached by him in 1874, on I Thessalonians, 5: 21. Its 
quality is almost that of Burke in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution. The preacher admonishes his hearers: 


We cannot afford to give up all the past labor and thought of the 
world and begin the eternal problems where the old cave dwellers began. 
I knelt in prayer once by a distinguished man, who prayed that we 
might not believe as our fathers believed. I shuddered and thanked my 
God for the faith of my fathers, and for that cloud of witnesses, from 
righteous Abel until now, who have demonstrated by experiment that 
there is a substance in the things hoped for—an evidence of the things 
not seen. 

Here, then, we come to a first grand principle: Which is this,— 
that the proper attitude of the mind at the beginning of every investiga- 
tion as well as at all other times is that of believing. Believe the prisoner 
innocent, till he is proved guilty: believe that the sun moves around 
the earth till it is proved that the earth revolves. Hold to the faith of 


* Tbid., J. Emerson to his mother, March 26, 1850. 
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the fathers until you find a better faith. But you say, should a pagan 
cling to the faith of his fathers? Yes, he should, until he finds a better 
faith. . . . Christianity did not come to break down the bridge of earth 
and heaven, but to replace its decayed and distorted parts with pure 
truth resting on eternal foundations. So it asked no man to give up a 
hope, except for a clearer and a dearer hope; nor to leave any trust of 
the soul except for a firmer trust.” 


The quality of their presumptions labels men as right 
or left of the middle. The presumption that the existent in 
thought or institutions is probably wrong, puts one to the left 
of the middle: the opposite, to the right. The former is to- 
day popular and the impressing of a doubting and naturally 
skeptical state of mind is sometimes indicated as a goal 
of education. The danger of the operation is its tendency 
to drain the fountains of will and conviction. Convictions 
were quite certainly the concern of the makers of Beloit. 

And lastly, with respect to personality and temper, the 
early faculty was wonderfully united. The ‘rhythm and har- 
mony of the spiritual’ which Professor Emerson remarked 
in the character of Bushnell**® was, in the mind of the former 
at least, characteristic of the faculty as a body. This thought 
finds moving expression in Mr. Emerson’s talk on the occa- 
sion of the semi-centennial greetings of May 24, 1898. 


The afternoon of that day May 24, 1848, just fifty years ago this 
afternoon was the time of permanent organization of the College. We 
were invited to meet the Trustees at Mr. Clary’s house. There we found 
ourselves among the patriarchs of the New Commonwealth. Notable 
among them was their President, Rev. Aratus Kent, the Apostle of North- 
ern Illinois, who had been my own father’s pupil in his tutorship at Yale 
under the Presidency of the elder Dr. Dwight, as the younger Dwight, 


* Archives, 214, 220. Cf. Professor Emerson’s tenth anniversary address, 
11 f., 14 f. An important example of the practical conservatism of the early 
faculty and administration is their caution as to adding schools of medicine, law, 
and especially theology. See faculty minutes of period, and Emerson corres- 
pondence, J. C. Downer to J. Emerson, February 16, 1852; J. Emerson to father, 
May 11, 1852; ‘Our present position as a college is an important bond between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists as we seem to have a fine sympathy from 
both sides and it is a serious question whether we ought to sever that bond in 
the effort to bind another.’ 

* Apud n. 10, supra. 
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his grandson, now the President of Yale University, was my own pupil 
in my tutorship there. ... There also was Rev. Stephen Peet, the 
founder of the churches of Wisconsin, who had also been my father’s 
pupil and friend in his pastorate in Norfolk, Connecticut. With them 
were other representative men from all the region. 

We were then asked to take the professorships respectively of 
Science and of Languages. The prayer which followed our acceptance 
was like a baptism and from that hour Beloit College has seemed to me 
at least, who was there, to be a Living Soul. In that Living Soul lay its 
right to the name of a College. What is a College for? It is to make 
men; and only life can make life. . . . That aspiration for a higher and 
better life has, as we love to think, been the spirit of the College, and 
has made it as one. An eminent educator from another institution was 
with us at our last Commencement and said as he left that he ‘had been 
impressed by two things, the unity of the Faculty and the loyalty of the 
Alumni.’ His fine ear had caught the note of that melody and rhythm 
which have made the history of Beloit College a poem. It has been like 
a Sacred Oratorio to witness how from year to year that calm but firm 
and strong key note of devotion to faith and truth has come to pervade 
the mind of teacher and pupil.”® 


Indeed, what political theorists would call ‘the organic 
analogy’ was typical of Emerson’s thought, not only of the 
faculty, but of the college as a whole. He says, some years 
after the coming of President Eaton: 


A College—Collegium—is a living organism—made up of live minds 
and spirits, associated in study during the years when they are most full 
of appetences for fellowship not less than for knowledge, and so growing 
and growing together, into a common, almost more than an individual life, 
and forming character even more than getting knowledge. The power 
and significance of that character depends largely, perhaps mainly, upon 
what is called the Faculty; and of the Faculty and of the whole Body, the 
head, if it has mind, and the heart, if it has soul, should be the President.®° 


*Talk of Professor Emerson at semi-centennial greeting, May 24, 1898: 
Archives, MS, 203. Dated the day after the ceremony above described of 
May 24, 1848, is the following letter of agency. It suggests the burdens being 
assumed by these two young professors (Archives, 228). 

‘Beloit, 25 May, 1848. The bearer, Rev’ Jo* Emerson Professor in Beloit 
College is a duly authorized Agent, appointed by the Board of Trustees to 
visit the Churches and the friends of education generally in Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois for the purpose of Soliciting funds for endowing Professorships, 
establishing Scholarships, procuring library and apparatus and other means for 
promoting the interests of the Institution, and as such he is recommended to 
the confidence and patronage of friends of the cause of education. By order of 
the Board. Aratus Kent, President. Dexter Clary, Secretary.’ 

* At close of seventh year of Dr. Eaton’s administration, Archives, 94. 
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And in a sermon of October 20, 1872, on John 17: 22, he 


finds in a college ‘the nearest approach’ to the relation of 
Christ and his disciples: 


There in the disciples of the Lord is our model of a class and of a 
society. . . . So let us review the moral constitution of a Christian Col- 
lege, that is, of a collection of young men seeking education in a full 
christian manhood, as set forth in the inaugural address of the Great 
Teacher, and illustrated in his course and his class.*+ 


Historians are suspicious of Utopias. Unusual as was the 
accord of the older faculty in the matter of aims, there must 
have been occasional marked divergences of opinion as to 
methods. The writer, however, has found no indication of 
such, either in correspondence or in the records of the fac- 
ulty—though the latter are tersely compiled and may have 
been discrete. His attention was called, not long since, to 
some early student letters which seemed to indicate that the 
boys did not think that their teachers were inevitably iner- 
rant in discipline. But in the main there seems little to dis- 
prove what Professor Porter wrote years afterward of the 
early faculty and student-body: his colleagues ‘had heard 
the Master’s voice, bidding them give their lives to the build- 
ing of a college which should stand in the fair new state for 
all that was finest in intellectual culture, and all that was 


deepest and most genuine in Christian character and life.’ 
And again: 


And of the students in their classes, what shall we say? Were they 
picked men too? Did such teachers attract only such scholars, or did 
they make them such by the transforming power of their own great lives? 
. . . Of those early students, it seemed to me, when I first saw them, 
there was not one who did not feel the uplifting power of those teachers’ 
lives, not one who had not caught something of the enthusiasm of their 
high purpose. If there were exceptions, they were very rare. Altogether 


1 Archives, 216. 
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the relationship of teacher and scholar had never seemed to me more 
beautiful.®? 


THE STUDENT AND THE PROFESSOR 


‘Did such teachers attract only such scholars, or did they 
make them such? asked William Porter. The alternative is 
rhetorical. If only like knows like, it is only the like whom 
the like can make more like! The early Beloit was fortunate. 
The kind of students it could get was in the main precisely 
the kind of students it desired. Says Mr. Emerson, address- 
ing the Archean Union: 


We want resources in order to have the kind of college which was 
in the minds of the men who planted it, and which we think that the 
country needs. We are not ambitious for a splendid institution. We want 
a college which will do much work and do it well for saving and raising 
the country and the world. We want to bring in as many poor men as 
we can, and educate them as well as we can, in accomplishment and in 
principles, so that the world will be the richer for them and for the 
college which trained them.** 


And thus, to use Mr. Southworth’s phrase, Beloit’s students 
came ‘out of the woods or off the prairie’ ;** and no doubt, 
like the forlorn, sick boy befriended by Professor Bushnell, 
were frequently ‘shy’ and ‘awkward.’* 

Such a student-body, conscious of the cost of an educa- 
tion, unspoiled by artificialities and easy living, open to ideals 
infused by men from an environment still almost as indi- 
vidualistic as their own, and—within the compass of boy- 
hood—reverential in the presence of men dignified in de- 

® Emerson memorial volume, 7-8. Also in Archives, MS, 124. For what stu- 
dents call the ‘human’ side of the professors of that time, cf. letter of 
M. O. Southworth to Mrs. Helen Brace Emerson, November 15, 1911 (Archives, 
222); letter of Miss Frances Willard to Professor Emerson, December 15, 1897; 
J. Emerson to father, November 29, 1853; Reminiscences of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Bushnell, etc., wt cit., and Archives, 222, passim. 

* Archives, 166. 


* Cf. letter of M. O. Southworth, n. 32, supra. 
%5Cf, Reminiscences of Mrs. Sarah E. Bushnell, etc. 
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meanour, fervid in zeal, truly righteous, and learned be- 
yond the probable dream of attainment of most of their 
charges, was the kind of student-body which the early fac- 
ulty needed and desired. 

And it may be remarked, academic atmosphere aside, that 
the transition from farm and hamlet to the college cannot 
have been particularly distressing. Stray pigs still appeared 
in Beloit dooryards. The professorial cow might wander 
freely to Turtle creek or Rock river to quench her thirst, and 
the raising of potatoes was not beneath collegiate dignity. 
And doubtless the bovine that furnished aliment to the pro- 
fessor furnished a job to the student.* 


STANDARDS SET 


Professor Emerson once wrote to the Honorable Rob- 
bins Battell that the college had ‘from the very first’ ‘set and 
kept its standard up to that of Yale. Our first class called it 
the Yale of the West, and the idea has been an education 
and an inspiration to them. . . . We have been surprised to 
find how the Yale standard, set as a matter of honesty, has 
proved to be good policy. . . .”** There is not a little about 
the matter in his home correspondence. Thus, on April 23, 
1850, he mentions the possible influence in the premises of 
the new state university: 


Wisconsin University is now the only college besides our own 
which seems likely to assume shape soon here. . . . Mr. Lord thinks 
that they will adopt a very low standard of attainment for the present at 
least, for the purpose of being democratic and of getting students. What 
ought we to do as to that point? Our present standard is as high as that 


“Emerson correspondence, passim. e.g., October 5, 1853, J. Emerson to 
mother; October 31, 1853, same to father; November 14, 1853, same to same; 
November 29, 1853, same to same; December 17, 1853; August 7, 1854, etc. 

* Archives, 191. 
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of New England colleges and there would be no difficulty in maintain- 
ing it unless in consequence of a new standard at Madison.** 


That the reference is more or less general, applying both 
to admission and subsequent standards, would appear to be 


the case from a letter of the following December to his 
father: 


We have adopted such a standard that one of our students has al- 
ready passed. at the beginning of Senior year to the same standing at 
Yale. We have expected to diminish our numbers by it. But I believe 
we have already come to admit as large a class as any college which 
approaches to our longitude and have every prospect of gaining as rap- 
idly as any institution can which has its roots in the sober stability of the 
community and not in any hot bed. It is partly true that a new commun- 
ity has not young men ready for a liberal education, and almost every 
man knows the need of colleges to call a community to turn its atten- 
tion that way. I do not think that there are among all our collegiate 
and preparatory students six who could have obtained a college educa- 
tion but for our enterprise. We think that the region is proving itself 
worthy of such a college by furnishing students as well as funds.*® 


In April, 1856, he tells his father of the coming of a stu- 
dent from the university who, however, must pass from the 
freshman class there to the preparatory class at Beloit, ‘who 
have gone over just about as much ground in the languages 
as he.’ The college had had to refuse also an application of 
a Knox senior for transfer with parity ‘because he too is a 
year behind our class in the languages’; . . . and this ‘not- 
withstanding the anxiety for our graduating class which 
we might be supposed to feel because three of our seniors 
who have fallen under discipline talk of going elsewhere.’*° 

* Emerson correspondence, date cit. It was even feared for a moment that 
the new university would be a center for scepticism. February 13, 1850, J. Emer- 
son to his cousin Joseph Emerson (copy): ‘But the Chancellor is said to be a 
sceptic, and they open as you see with a ball; and it looks as if we must expect 
to find the University an actual opponent to Christian education.’ This mis- 


apprehension was handsomely corrected in a letter of Joseph Emerson to his 
father of April 23, 1850. 


* Emerson correspondence, December 14, 1850. 
“ Ibid., April 28, 1856. 
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Like sacrifice of size for quality appears in Mr. Emerson’s 
letter to his father of July 12, following: 


To the College we have received thirteen Freshmen, rejecting two 
applicants for that class and one for the Sophomore. The growth of our 
classes must probably continue small while we keep up our standard.* 


In the light of these private and intimate reflections on 
college policy as to academic standards, an action of the 
faculty on December 4, 1862, acquires significance. Profes- 
sors Blaisdell and Kelsey had been appointed a committee 
the middle of the month previous ‘to devise and report some 
plans for securing a higher standard of scholarship in Col- 
lege.’ At this time the committee’s report was ‘taken up, 
and with some amendments adopted as follows.’ 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of raising the 
standard of scholarship recommend the adoption of the following 
minute. The Faculty of the College gratefully recognize the fact that 
Providence has smiled on their efforts in conducting the institution. At 
a time when the public mind is agitated by civil war, and the sufferings 
incident thereto; when also there exists widely a tendency to dis-organ- 
ization, it is worthy of special notice that not only the number of our 
students remains so nearly the same, but the College enjoys a condition 
of internal prosperity comparing favorably with more peaceful times. 
Accepting this prosperity as intimating the favor of the head of the 
Church, we deem the present a fitting occasion to renew our exertions, 
by correcting still remaining defects, to raise the standard of scholarship 
of the institution to that point of excellence demanded by the age in 
which we live. With this view, in answer to the inquiry by what means 
the proposed object can be promoted we adopt the following resolutions. 

ist. That it becomes us more habitually to recognize our dependence 
on God, and to ask his assistance in our task. 

2nd. That we will endeavor to be more earnest and untiring in using 
the means of personal influence to induce our students to improve the 
opportunities they enjoy. 

8rd. That we will abide by the regulation which requires of each 
student an average standing of 5** as a condition of retaining his con- 
nection with the College: and that no exception shall be allowed to the 


“Tbid., July 12, 1856. Cf. same to same, January 26, 1857. 

“ By action of October 20, 1849, the number 9 had been adopted, ‘the range 
being 9—0, according to the quality of the recitation.’ Faculty records. 

g g q y y 
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application of this rule, unless in cases so marked in their character as 
to work no injury to the general standard of scholarship. 

4th. That when any young man’s personal character or demeanor 
is found prejudicial to the scholarship of his class, it shall be considered 
as ground of discipline. 

5th. That an annual prize be given to the member of each class 
whose standing for the year is highest, provided however that no person 
shall receive the prize whose general average is below 8. This prize shall 
be called the College Scholarship and shall consist of the remission of 
tuition of the year following. 

6th. That a Committee consisting of three or more gentlemen be 


appointed to attend the examination at the close of each term excepting 
the third.** 


The above resolutions offer no startlingly new weapons 
to the pedagogical armoury. ‘Flunk’ and ‘wheedle’ are as 
ancient as they are, in some form, useful and necessary in 
education, and must last as long as Nature herself. But 
when it is considered that the chairman of the committee in- 
troducing these resolutions was himself soon to be an army 
chaplain and that there was to be no commencement in 1864** 
because the senior class had gone to the Civil war, the testi- 
mony of these resolutions to the steady and veritably re- 
ligious devotion of the college to its standards becomes of 
very considerable weight. The document is much of the 
college in miniature. It reflects the puritan sobriety of 
self-discipline amid distractions foreign to the natural life 
of the institution. It manifests its connection of education 
with religious motive. And it embodies the desire of the col- 
lege to protect standards at all costs. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE OBJECTS OF THE COLLEGE 


The brilliantly terse phrases of President Chapin’s in- 
augural may: serve as a summary of the educational objec- 
tives of the early college: 

“Faculty records, dates cit. 


“ Emerson correspondence, Mrs. Ralph Emerson to Mrs. Banister, July 21, 
1864. Cf. Professor Emerson’s tenth anniversary address, 20. 
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The first, simple and true idea of education—that it is a process in- 
stituted for a large and symmetrical development of the powers of a man, 
in preparation for use, according to the occasions of human life, with 
reference to a coming immortality.*° 


All else, in this and other addresses, by Dr. Chapin or Pro- 
fessor Emerson, is amplification or explanation. There is 
nothing new about the ‘education for breadth,’ ‘for power,’ 
‘for service,’ or ‘for leadership’ in our current talk. All 
these themes appear in the correspondence or addresses of 
these two, as long as they lived, though probably their chief 
emphasis was on education for leadership—leadership of a 
democracy in the claims of which they enthusiastically be- 
lieved, but with the dangers of which they were equally con- 
versant.*® 

It is true that the founders were greatly interested in the 
education of prospective ministers. In a two-page circular, 
for instance, sent out by the college ‘to its Constituents,’ un- 
der date of January 20, 1880, and over President Chapin’s 
name, one page is devoted to a very general and brief ac- 
count of the foundation and work of the institution, but the 
opposite page is devoted entirely to very full statistics cov- 
ering the ‘Ministerial and Missionary Record of Sons of 
Beloit College.’ The older faculty kept very careful and 
prayerful check, indeed, on the ministerial possibilities of 
their students. Notwithstanding, it can not properly be said 


that the college was founded chiefly and specifically to re- 
cruit the ministry. 


“ Address and discourse at the inauguration of the Rev. Aaron L. Chapin 
as president of Beloit college, July 24, 1850, 16 f. 

“R. C. Chapin, ‘Epochs in the History of Beloit College,’ etc., 1. Tenth 
anniversary address, ut cit., 8, 16-17. J. Emerson, a lecture on ‘The Study of 
History in the Common Schools’ delivered before the Kane county teachers’ con- 
vention, April, 1852, 4. President Chapin, ‘The True Function of the College,’ 
an address before the semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, 1874, in Wisconsin Journal of Education, v, no. 2, p. 46. Preliminary 
draft of letter to Honorable Robbins Battell from J. Emerson, Archives, 191. 
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President Chapin’s inaugural address was particularly 
guarded on this point. After indicating the English de- 
rivation of the American college, the transitional changes 
necessitated, and the fortunate willingness of American in- 
stitutions to vary their arrangements to keep step with alter- 
ing conditions, he notices that ‘the most prominent, direct 
object for which the first colleges of New England were 
founded was certainly to raise up Christian ministers.’ 


But [he adds] this was not the exclusive object. They were intended 
to cultivate and discipline minds for any and every station of trust and 
influence—by thorough training and sound learning to fit men to be lead- 
ers in society, whatever might be their chosen profession. 


Then, as if tactfully to disarm any lurking ministerialism 
in his audience, he remarks that, after all, the education of 
prospective ministers would be an appropriate first object 
of education considering the primal importance of religion— 
and thereupon continues: 


But I am not here to defend the course of our fathers, nor will I, 
at just this point, urge the special importance of making a college possess 
the spirit and advance the progress of pure christianity. Regarding 
only the production and maintenance of general intelligence in a people, 
I take the judgment of those fathers and give it a universal application. 


The remainder of the inaugural is entirely devoted to this 
phase of the subject.** Similarly, Professor Emerson, in the 


“ Address and Discourse at the Inauguration ... , ut cit., 16 ff., especially 
23-26. The section ‘Why Was Beloit College Established’ in the first annual report 
of the trustees, January, 1849, mentions the recruiting of the ministry as the 
concluding reason, but very briefly (p. 11). 

In his address at the laying of the cornerstone of Middle college, it is the 
part played by education in the protection of democracy which is stressed by 
President Chapin: ‘The moving spring of this enterprize was the solemn, settled 
conviction on the minds of godly ministers and laymen, that the thorough edu- 
cation of the people is the only security of a well-ordered state, essential to sound 
morality, indispensable to the interests of Christ’s church—that in order to the 
general education of the masses, there must be some minds most thoroughly 
trained by the discipline and read in the researches of Literature and Science, to 
be their teachers and guides—above all that the knowledge and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity are elements essential to a complete education—in short that the greatest 
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tenth anniversary address, defines a college without includ- 
ing ministerial mention. ‘Here then,’ he says, ‘we have the 
work of the College. It is to take young men during the 
years in which boyhood is forming into manhood . . . and 
to train them to be symmetrically able and true men’—and 
so on throughout.** Toward the close of his life, in a pre- 
liminary draft of a letter to Honorable Robbins Battell, he 
specifically notes that other than ministerial goals are appro- 
priate objects of education: 


The business of a Christian College is to educate the educators of 
the community. ... The old college course was right for ministers 
who used to be the educators of the community, as your grandfather and 
my father and Dr. Eldridge was in Norfolk. But in my father’s day the 
forming influence of the community was not at all at one corner of the 


Green, nor is it now. Can our college courses be so arranged as to send 
forth the Word made flesh along all the lines of life ?*® 


Much earlier in his career, Mr. Emerson, indicating the 
types who might profit by college education, had said that 
‘among these of course would be those who may choose the 
Christian ministry. But certainly,’ he had immediately con- 
tinued, ‘not less vitally important is the training of those 
who are to be the lawyers, the legislators, the physicians, the 
scientists, the business men of the world. For all these may 
depend even more than the theologians upon the college for 
the soul with which they enter into life.’*° The ministry has 
not been at the center of Beloit’s educational objectives. 


good alike of state and church require institutions in which Science, Literature 
and Religion shall combine their several principles in one influence to cultivate 
the best powers of the human mind and heart, in the highest degree, for the 
noblest achievements.’ (Paper on “The Origin and Early Progress of Beloit Col- 
lege,’ being quite surely, as indicated by a reference on a preliminary draft, 
President Chapin’s speech on occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of Mid- 
dle college, June 24, 1847—in possession of Miss Ellen F, Chapin, MS.) 

“Tenth anniversary address, ut cit., 8. 

“ Archives, 191. 


“Archives, 212. Cf. ibid., 220, and President Chapin’s inaugural address, 
ut cit., 15. 
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Salient in the older faculty’s interpretation of objectives 
are its scope and largeness of expression, in space and time 
and thought. 

The college itself, as an institution, was, to one like Em- 
erson, an ‘interest’ not ‘local or provincial,’ but ‘national,’ 
and even ‘world-wide.’ 


Our young men come from everywhere. They go everywhere. We 
have not merely to keep up our old fortress, but to build a citadel of 
Christian education in a focus of the national life, which it is the duty 
of the Puritan Race to occupy and to hold. 


His college is not another small college: ‘it is a focus of 
Christian liberal culture.’ It should be ‘a centre for Chris- 
tian Education as Chicago is for trade.’** 

And so as to time. At some early date Mr. Emerson ad- 
dressed the Wisconsin teachers’ association on ‘National Ex- 
periments in Education.’ Other than as is involved in the 
supposition that the cultural contributions of different peo- 
ples have rested on their several methods of education, the 
speech has next to nothing to say about education properly 
so-called. On the other hand the whole of the sweep of an- 
cient history is utilized to discover values to be conserved in 
our own schemes of education. Egypt stands, in the educa- 
tion of the race, for gravity, the responsibility of the human 
soul in the ever conscious presence of death. The Semite, 
Hebrew or Bedouin, exemplified in Abraham and Moses 
and Mohammed, dower the race with the realization of ‘the 
awful presence of God.’ Phoenicia is the commercial college 
of the ancient world. The Persians ‘believed in right and 
wrong and in a spiritual power that wars for the right and 
the truth, and whose allies we are called to be,’ and ‘the Greek 
national education has trained the individual man to be a 


"One or another draft of letter to Honorable Robbins Battell. Archives, 
191. 
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complete man—able to stand alone and able to stand with 
others, while the oriental had only made him part of a 
machine.”*? 

Comparable as to ‘sweep’ are the headings in a list of 
‘responsibilities’ of the American scholar as indicated in the 
inaugural address of Professor Miles P. Squier, founder and 
first incumbent of the Squier chair of philosophy at Beloit. 
The scholar’s responsibilities are considerable! Of seven 
listed, the first two are: ‘Ist. To subserve the cause of all 
science:’ ‘2dly. It is his province to test the foundations of 
existing institutions, and to supply such as Providence and 
the age demand.’** 


But for this early generation, the key, of course, to these 
spacious, historically emergent values, was the classics. In 
their defense Professor Emerson is spirited, though he may 
hardly be called dogmatic. In his review of E. L. Yeomans’ 
book, Culture Demanded by Modern Life, he states his 
viewpoint. 


® Archives, MS, 211. Cf. ‘Ancient Civilizations’ in Professor Emerson’s 
Lectures and Sermons on Subjects Connected with Christian Liberal Education 
(Chicago, 1897). 

**The Province of the American Scholar, an Inaugural Address by Rev. 
Miles P. Squier, (1851). Cf. E. D. Eaton, Sketches, ut cit. A man of action, 
Dr. Squier found, in later life, opportunity to express the metaphysical and 
theological turn of his mind in authorship. His chief interest apparently lay 
in theodicy and particularly in the relation of God and sin. The remarkable title 
of one of his books, of which the preface bears date ‘Beloit College, 1854,’ is 
The Problem Solved; or, Sin Not of God. Another of his works, Reason and the 
Bible (New York, 1861), was for a time a text used in the college. Two other 
books appeared posthumously: The Miscellaneous Writings of Miles P. Squier, 
D.D. (Geneva, N.Y., 1867) and The Being of God; Moral Government; and 
Theses in Theology (Rochester, N.Y., 1868). These works are in the main formal, 
abstruse, and to most men of today, repellent. The curious will find a concise 
introduction to Squier’s theology in the Theses, but will be unlikely to delve 
further. Not inhumanly averse to laudation, Dr. Squier was able to take as well 
as give stout blows in the best spirit. There is in the Archives correspondence 
re his annuity, which the college found it difficult to maintain on the original 
basis, though in the end the matter was amicably and satisfactorily adjusted. 
On only part-time service, he seems to have beem liked by his colleagues. His 
successor, Professor James J. Blaisdell, was less the theologian and more the 
Platonic philosopher. 

“Cf. n. 50, supra. 
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Under this title Mr. E. L. Yeomans has put forth a book, whose 
main object is to urge the value of scientific as opposed to classical study. 
Opinions may differ with respect to the author’s conclusions, but not re- 
specting the importance of the question which he raises. We want the 
education which will make the men we want. If our institutions of 
higher education do not give such a training let them be reformed... . 
That a liberally educated man should have some acquaintance with all the 
great departments of human knowledge and thought is agreed on all 
hands, and upon this principle the circle of sciences is represented in 
our American college courses. It is certainly not to be assumed that the 
range of study is now fixed. It will necessarily change and fluctuate, 
whether mainly in the direction of scientific or of classical study, or in 
that of giving a more scientific character to what are called the ‘human- 
ities,’ and a more vital stamp to science, the future must determine. And 
we have no fear that it will not be determined right. If for the practical 
duties of educated men in the community men need to understand chem- 
ical manipulations rather than the use of words they will study chemistry 
more and languages less. If it is more important to know the works and 
ways and laws of iguanodons and megatherici than those [of] the men 
who gave impulse and shape to the civilization and the law in which 
we live, then the classics must yield the leading place to geology. Let 
every thing come to the test of use. If the Greek for example is nothing 
but a dead language, let it die and be buried. Our living present calls 
for living powers, and it will bury the dead. If on the other hand the 
Greek is a language still alive, if it is so much the living language of 
human thought that the youngest science finds in the Greek the fittest 
name for its latest discoveries, if Homer and Plato and Demosthenes 
have more influence upon the world to-day than they ever had before, the 
Greek need have no apprehension of being buried alive. . . . When Dr. 
Yeomans claims that natural science is a good mental discipline he will 
meet no dissent, but when he comes to say that ‘the finished classical 
scholar blinks the issues and shirks the responsibilities of his time’ he 
says what is not true. . . . Luther and Calvin were classical scholars. 


Milton was the foremost classic and the foremost liberal statesman of 
his time.5* 


It has been indicated that the fathers of the college were 
well acquainted with such objectives as ‘breadth,’ ‘power,’ 
‘service, and ‘leadership.”** Did they have aught about them 


% Ut cit. Archives, MS, 220. 

* Above, apud n. 46. Aside from the inaugural of President Chapin, the 
writer recalls little reference to the life to come as an educational sanction. It 
is basic in the address of Professor Emerson on ‘The Puritan Degree of Man- 
hood’ December 21, 1849, from which excerpts are printed in the Emerson me- 
morial volume, especially p. 103. In the ‘Address on Martyrdom’ it occupies a 
secondary position, February 1, 1864, Lectures and Sermons, ut cit., 182. 
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—at least, did Professor Emerson have aught in him, of 
modern collectivistic or internationalistic tendency ¢ 

Mr. Emerson’s letters are full of business, and, so far 
as the writer is aware, they furnish no reason to suppose that 
he did not take the existing economic system quite for 
granted and as compatible with righteous living and chris- 
tian principle. And yet there is an adumbration of some- 
thing such as today would probably take the form of 
animadversion on ‘the profit system.’ In a manuscript of 
an address before a student audience he discusses the illiberal 
influences which a liberal education should militate against— 
defining as ‘illiberal’ ‘whatever tends to make a man self- 
ish—to put him upon the ground of his own private interest 
or into a posture of alienation toward other men.’ He con- 
tinues: 


One such barbarizing influence is business—trade. In saying this 
I am not afraid that the business men who are already such an honor to 
our community will feel aggrieved by the remark. For they are as a 
community men who are well aware that it is not the chief end of man 
to make money—and that money is chiefly of worth as an instrument 
of liberality. If there were any among them who lived in no higher 
sphere than business life, I fear that I should not be able to please him. 
For I can make nothing else of it than this—that the system by which 
every man is placed in isolation offensive and defensive from every other 
man, to save all he has, and to get all he can, is an Ishmaelitic position. 
And the man who is growing rich by business has no defense against 
a growing meanness but by using his means in liberality—that is, in all 
cultivation of noble qualities of mind and heart. Gold never was good 
for man—even for his poor body—and so foolish old Midas found it. 
Much less for this immortal man.** 


But if there be here any socialism at all, it is unconscious and 
embryonic, inasmuch as the most bourgeois of societies have 
never questioned, nor had logical reason to question, the 
abstract principle that ‘the love of money is the root of all 
evil!’ 


* Archives, 166. For Miles P. Squier on socialism, see infra, n. 62. 
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Politics, at least on this occasion, he views, also, as an 
illiberal influence, and with utter pessimism: 


Another uncivilizing influence is politics. I presume that it is 
necessary and useful as the world is. But it is illiberal in its nature— 
not pure from any error or corruption in its transient character, but the 
very idea of the thing is in fault. It fills the minds of men with interest 
in party manoeuvres instead of the nobleness of pure principles. Some 
kind of Jesuitism seems—such is man—to be inevitable in any and all 
party management. It is among the most common observations that it 
is next to impossible for a politician to remain the true-hearted, honest 
man. The recollection of every one will call up individuals whom you 
have known who have entered into public life with a full, warm heart, 
and who came back before long mere hollow sounding brass. And it 
must be said that this manifestation is most repulsive often in those 
whose antecedents would have given the fairest promise. There is a 
mind of political honor among trained politicians which carries them 
with some seemliness through very miry ground. But when a man who 
has been trained to a conscientious code of morals enters, for the best of 
motives upon the ground of politics, and then indulges in even a little 
swerving from the law [line?] in which he was bred, he is wont to fall 
headlong. . . . These examples of illiberalizing influences come under 
the general idea that the mingling of men in attitudes of antagonism and 
in view of transient interests and prejudices is illiberalizing.®® 


As to ‘nationalism,’ the college was strong for the union 
at home, and abroad sympathetic with the struggling nation- 
alities of the middle of the century; but on occasion it could 
rise to a note of purest internationalism. As to the union, 
Professor Emerson’s addresses on ‘Marytrdom’ of Febru- 
ary 1, 1864, and on ‘Our Martyrs,’ read at the dedication of 
Memorial hall and covering the record of the college in the 
Civil war—as well as his eulogy on Webster in the lecture on 
‘Empire,’ would in themselves be adequate testimony.” But 
although he admonishes the freshmen that ‘it will devolve 
upon the educated men of our generation’ to organize the 
existing elements of American national greatness ‘into a 
hitherto unknown grandeur of national being,’ this ‘gran- 


8 Tbid. 
® All to be found in the Lectures and Sermons. 
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deur’ as has been noted regarding his observations upon 
Kossuth, is to take the form of ‘a moral hegemony among 
liberal nations.”*° Miles P. Squier, also, had sympathies for 
European nationalism, and in his inaugural bewails ‘noble 
yet outraged and wretched Italy,’ ‘butchered Hungary and 
Poland,’ and ‘the principalities of Germany and the Hanse 
towns, put to rest by overshadowing and oppressive dynas- 
ties."** What especially worried Squier was the combina- 
tion of liberalism with the anti-christian elements character- 
istic of the French revolution, and manifest in the lesser 
German states. For him the international mission of Amer- 
ica was to be wrought by using ‘the neutralizing, reforming, 
recomposing element’ in American ideas as a European cor- 
rective, through the retroactive agency of European im- 
migrants to this country. “The sons of those who were sent in 
poverty, cold and nakedness out of Europe, must pour into 
her distracted bosom the elixir of that resuscitated life she 
needs.’* 

Professor Emerson, no pacifist, arrives, on occasion at 


an internationalism akin to that of Locksley Hall, which had 
appeared in 1842. 


The recognition of the brotherhood of all men, while it is necessarily 
breaking in pieces forms of society builded upon a narrower principle, is 
also working toward the growing together of mankind into a new state, 
embracing all mankind, and whose law shall fill and prevade every man’s 
nature. As respects mankind alone, that state will be a republic, a com- 
monwealth, its law being the law which shines in all martyrdom for lib- 
erty or for humanity,—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’® 


Finally, as to the object of the college, it was the idea of 
men like Emerson that it should train its students by applica- 


® Archives, 220, and as to Kossuth, supra, apud n. 25. 

“ Rev. Miles P. Squier, inaugural address, ut cit., 7. 

@ Ibid., 14. Squier, it may be noted, has only contempt for the French 
socialism of 1848, a socialism which France ‘mistakes for the sense of God, and 
liberty and law she needs.’ 

“<‘Martyrdom,’ in Lectures and Sermons, 134, February 1, 1864, 
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tion to general principles and belles lettres. Principles 
should be the academic vestibule to affairs. Premising that 
the college should be an influence on the community through 
its graduates, the orator, in his tenth anniversary address, 
notes the criticism that the American college system is not 
thus influential because ‘it is not a practical system,’ being 
over-concerned with the writers of antiquity, with abstract 
philosophy, and with the ‘old bones of megatheria and igu- 
anodons.’ “The age wants men of action,’ it is averred, ‘not 


men of the closet.’** This criticism he counters with the 
retort: 


They who make such an objection forget a great law of the world. 
That law is this—that the closet is the source of power. Out of still- 
ness cometh strength. . . . Every efficient act is first a secret thought 
and every saving act is first a secret prayer. . . . He who would purify 
such a world as this needs to have in his own heart principles, clear, 
firm, intelligent, and true, which can only be laid up by communing in 
the clear shade, where God walks, with eternal truths, and the great 
thoughts and enthusiasms and errors too, of the famous men whose great- 
ness and whose littleness, history presents to our cleansed eyes. And 
even in real life, the men of study are the men of power. For the world 
is ruled by thoughts. . . . We believe then that the College is a power,— 
that the halls of study are the place to develop the power and to fortify 
the principles by which a man is fitted to serve mankind. 


A decade or so later, in his talks to freshmen, he seems 
to suggest a weightier reason for this preoccupation with 
principles: the removal of the adolescent student from im- 
mediate affairs liable to involve emotional perturbation of 
the judgment, in such wise that he may the more surely, thus 
shielded, become grounded in the properly determinative 
principles. He remarks: 


It is time to consider the means of liberal influence which are [to 
come?] into our life. Such an influence, standing over against politics, 
is the thinking of men upon abstract principles. Men take high and just 


“Tenth anniversary address, ut cit., 8-9. 
* Tbid., 9-11. 
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views of things when their own interests are not concerned. A slaveholder 
can feel for the wrongs of Ireland—perhaps. And so it is a great object 
to approach men when their interests are not on the alert to keep their 
juster feelings still. . . . Permanent literature is also a liberalizing 
power, for it is addressed to the thought and sympathy and not to the in- 


terests or passions of men. Especially is this true of the higher walks 
of literature.® 


Modern education frets lest the student be inadequately 
mentally and emotionally concerned with contemporary, 
pressing social and international problems. Every induce- 
ment, in or outside the curriculum, is offered to secure his at- 
tention to these matters. ‘A “strike” against war’ draws 
‘many thousands of students from their classes for one hour,’ 
we are informed in the daily press.’ The teachers of former 
days appear to have feared harm to the education of the 
rational faculties from the premature introduction into the 
mental experience of matters necessarily emotional and pas- 
sional. Possibly there may have been somewhat of truth in 
the doctrine of the college that ‘out of stillness cometh 
strength.’ 


RELIGION 


For most Americans today puritanism is one among 
other forces in American history, to be analyzed, appraised, 
and put on file. The ordinary college student, indeed, dis- 
plays a rather unpleasant reaction toward the word. But 
‘puritanism’ or its correlative ‘New England,’ in one or an- 
other variant, occurs almost ad infinitwm in the writings of 
the men of early Beloit. The first annual report of the 
trustees points out that the ‘main portion in numbers, as well 
as influence’ of the immigrants reaching the ‘western shore 
of Lake Michigan’ and beginning ‘to spread over the 


* Archives, 220. Cf. apud n. 79, infra. 
*The Beloit Daily News, April 12, 1935. 
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prairies of Northern Illinois and Wisconsin’ ‘is from the 
States which lie along the great northern thoroughfares of 
our country, and which have received their institutions—re- 
ligious, educational and political—from the Puritans’ :— 
adding that ‘it is characteristic of the sons of New England, 
that in all their migrations they carry their Penates with 
them.’** President Chapin’s inaugural discourse lays due 
stress on ‘the Fathers of New England.’ Miles P. Squier’s 
inaugural address notes that ‘the germ of American institu- 
tions and superiority was brought in the Mayflower’ and 
‘took root first on the rocky cliffs of New England.”° And, 
early in his tenth anniversary address Professor Emerson 
views Beloit as an exemplification of ‘the institution which 
most peculiarly expresses the great heart and hope of the 
Pilgrims—a Christian College.’ The founders did not look 
on puritanism as ‘an historical force’: they looked on them- 
selves as living puritans, and on their mission as that of ex- 
tending puritanism. The faculty and administrations of 
the college have altered somewhat more slowly in these mat- 
ters than their constituencies—a condition responsible for 
more than one current problem of the institution. 

The puritanism of Mr. Emerson may be taken as typical 
of that of his colleagues. It was instilled into him from 
earliest years. Like his father before him’ he had experi- 

“First annual report of the trustees of Beloit college, January, 1849, 3. 
A section of the report (9-11) is entitled ‘Why Was Beloit College Established,’ 
and indicates that the necessity arises ‘from the character of the settlers of this 
region. They are a very different class of emigrants from those who have settled 
southern and central Indiana and Illinois... . This state of things, while it 
made yet more imperative the duty of those who held the Puritan faith to pro- 
vide collegiate education for this people, also rendered it impossible to extend 
over them the influence of any of the excellent institutions which Christian lib- 
erality had already planted.’ 

"Ut cit., 16, 21-23, and passim. 

"Ut cit., 5. 


"Ut cit., 5. 
™ Diary of Ralph Emerson, January 1, 1808-September 12, 1811, Archives, 25. 
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enced the agonies of Calvinistic second birth."* Both before 
and after he went to Yale, his religious condition had been 
the subject of affectionate and constant concern to his par- 
ents. In the autumn following that spring of 1834 in which 
he had united with the church at the age of twelve, and while 


the lad was at his grandfather’s farm in Colebrook, Con- 
necticut, his father had written him from Andover: 


I wish to know from your own hand how you do and how you feel, 
both in respect to your present and future condition. Do you like farming 
better than study? Do you enjoy better health than when here? Do you 
wish to spend the Winter at Colebrook? etc.—But as to the future, are 
you gaining evidence that your path is that of the just? Do you delight 
in the public and the private worship of God? Do you sometimes converse 
with your grandfather or with others on religion? Do you pray for us as 
you would wish us to pray for you? Do you read the bible with atten- 
tion every day? And in such a manner, that you could tell an hour after- 
wards what you had been reading? I could go on to multiply questions; 
but here are more, I fear, than you will answer soon. Answer such as 
you please first, and let us have the letter before long.” 


And how could a boy fail spiritually to be permanently 
affected by a mother capable of writing the letter following 
to her boy in college—here given unmarred and entire. 


Andover, August 8, 1839. My dear son: As I do not know that 
I shall have another time except this holy Sabbath eve to write to you 
I improve it with pleasure, and will endeavor to make it profitable to us. 

You have been rather abused, my son, but I hope you have exper- 
ienced the fulfillment of the blessed promise ‘when thy father and thy 
mother forsake thee, then the Lord shall take thee up.’ If you have 
been thus blessed, and have had rich communications of the Spirit, and 
have been growing in grace, you have had what has been infinitely better 
than any letters from all earthly friends. Yet we do deserve and ought 
to have a kind assurance of remembrance from those we justly hold most 
dear, and this you have; you have the daily remembrance at the throne 
of grace, which is better than all mere earthly mementoes. 


"Diary of Joseph Emerson, spring of 1834, in Emerson correspondence un- 
der that year. : 


™ Emerson correspondence, Ralph Emerson to his son Joseph, October 6, 
1834. And cf. same to same, September 11, 1834. 
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We suppose that you, like us, have been so busy that you can hardly 
realize that the term of separation is so nearly past, and that we may so 
soon unite again at the throne of grace, and go in company to the house 
of God. I hardly dare anticipate the time when we all meet a happy 
family on earth. Yet God who is rich in mercy can grant us this, and 
can even in the riches of his love wherewith he has loved us, and given 
himself to die for us, cause that not only this shall be, but can also 
make it a happy prelude and foretaste of the joy we shall feel when 
all shall meet a happy family around the throne of God, to go no more 
out again forever. O, that happy world, where there shall be no more 
separation, nor sickness, nor pain, nor sorrow. For this let us live and 
labor and pray. 


I hope you will make such arrangements as to roomate, etc. as shall 
be for your spiritual| and everlasting good. My health has been better 
except for a week or two past. A resort to blisters I hope will benefit 
me. Live for both worlds, my son, especially the bright one on high. 
Yours as ever, E.R.E. Daniel thinks he may be at home about the 
10 of September.”® 


‘Live for both worlds’—it is a large part of the puritan 
program! Professor Emerson, under the influence of that 
solemn meeting at ‘Father’ Clary’s at which Mr. Bushnell 
and himself received their commissions as teachers in the col- 
lege, viewed the prayer of that occasion as the foundation of 
the institution—indeed, defined the college as a prayer: in 
reality, surely, the prayers of Ralph Emerson and of Eliza 
Rockwell, his wife, are part also of the foundations of Be- 
loit college—as are also what other unknown prayers of the 
progenitors of the creators of the college! 

The dogmatic content of what Professor Emerson 
deemed ‘essential’ to education for life ‘for both worlds’ was 
limited. In the great tenth anniversary address, asking to 
what purpose puritanism needs the college, he begins his 
answer by defining the ‘main spring of the Puritan character’ 
as ‘the Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith,’ ‘Salvation’ 
he in turn defines as man’s restoration ‘to the image of God,’ 
and ‘faith’ as the acceptance of God’s truth with the whole 


® Ibid., Mrs. Ralph Emerson to her son Joseph. 
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personality—‘not only Bible truth but all truth’: this last 
backed by the authority of John Robinson, the pastor of 
Leyden.”® And when, soon after, he reaches the question 
whether the college should be ‘sectarian,’ he replies—only 
to the degree that ‘the belief in God, in man’s responsibility 
and fall, and the hope of his restoration to the image and 
love of God only through the acceptance of the atonement 
made by the Son of God and Son of Man, must lie at the 
basis of that true reformation of man which is the only end 
of education.’ Toward sects denying these doctrines ‘a Col- 
lege must necessarily occupy a position of frank disagree- 
ment.” In view of the elasticity permitted by its breadth, 
the phraseology, considering the time, is not illiberal. In 
politics, similarly, the college cannot be silent as to ‘import- 
ant fundamental truths,—but the only specific truth men- 
tioned is the ‘Doctrine that “all men are created equal.” ’* 
To put the issue generally, ‘the College is not exactly an 
actor in the superficial present; its relations are to perpetual 
time and to pure truth.’ ‘It is the duty of liberal education 
continually to advance mankind by larger and purer truth, 
so making every generation wiser than the last. . . . The 
true spirit of the College opposes error, but is in sympathy 
with every honest searcher after truth even though he be in 
error, and it bids him speak his word, as the College itself 
must repeat that voice of God which in its own still atmos- 
phere it seems to discern. . . . Thus Christian liberal edu- 
cation enlarges its mind to welcome all truth.’ In these 
formulations of puritan education, it is the dogmatic element 


"Ut cit., 6. 

" Tbid., 12-13. Cf. n. 47. 

® Ibid., 13, with reference, of course, to slavery. 

™ Ibid., 13-15. On ‘its own still atmosphere,’ cf. supra, apud nn. 65 and 66. 
The Platonic conception of the eternal verities is of course apparent. In degree 
as more pragmatic and relativistic conceptions take the place of the Platonic, it 


becomes harder to define the proper attitude of an academic institution toward 
current issues. 
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which, as compared with the liberal and progressive, appears 
to occupy the more precarious foothold, for what guarantees 
the plateau of the essentials against the erosion of the winds 
of the ‘purer’ and ‘enlarging’ truth? In any case, no doc- 


trinal dispute has as yet marked the developing ideology of 
the college. 


It was less, therefore, in dogma than in fervency of devo- 
tion to the college’s mission of bringing men to the ‘image 
of God’ that Professor Emerson, like his colleagues, we pre- 
sume, was puritan. In this latter matter his pronouncements 
rise to eloquence. T'wo examples may suffice. 

In the first he likens the christian college to one of the 
three tabernacles of the Mount of Transfiguration. 


Every genuine thing was first thought, and every genuine thought 
is a thought of God. Such a thought of God, in the estimation of the 
Pilgrims, who came from Ur of the Chaldees, or from Egypt, or from 
Delph Haven, or from the elder New England, to their respective lands 
of promise, was the Christian College. . . . That thought of the Col- 
lege was to the Puritan the sublimation of the Wisdom of the Ages which 
had made the Puritan himself. It did not die when it had brought forth 
Harvard and Yale. It had blazed its way through the wilderness on the 
line of the New England charter with Christian Colleges until two hun- 
dred years after Harvard was founded it came to this newer New 
England and the old Commandment was again a new Commandment 
here. And so they gather[ed] here and they planted Beloit College. . . . 
Praying together they felt as in the Holy Mount, and they said ‘Lord, 
let us build three tabernacles—one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.’ And so beside the Christian Church and the Christian State, they 
founded the Christian College, as a means for the large fulfillment of all 
that the prophets had spoken of the ‘wisdom and knowledge which should 
be the stability of the times, and strength of salvation.’ There seems to 
be ingrained in the Puritan Soul the conviction that the Christian 
College is the Palladium of the Christian Commonwealth. . . . The 
Christian College—not the Common School, infinite as it is in its im- 
portance,—not the University, high and august as that clarum et vener- 
abile nomen may be, but the Christian College, is in their esteem the cen- 
tral force by which the community instituted upon the Mayflower is to 
be developed into the Commonwealth of Mankind.*° 


*” Archives, 212. MS on the christian college. 
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The second example is a rhapsody upon the Bunker Hill 
monument, in a sermon preached in Rockford on June 13, 
1869, incident to the raising of funds for Memorial hall. 


[Just as in Joshua 22: 10 and 34, the children of Reuben and of 
Gad set up an altar by Jordan] so in memory of a great guidance we 
raise a shrine, on Plymouth Rock; and on Bunker’s Hill, a monumental 
shaft, which catches the first beams of the sun as he rises daily upon 
the new continent, and sends its long shadow on the wings of morning 
all along the narrow line of that land of promise lying between the 
40th and the 48th degrees of latitude, and stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Sea,—which even before the Pilgrims came was named New 
England. The old Charter of Massachusetts marked its bounds as be- 
tween a line three miles south of the Merrimack and a line three miles 
south of the Charles River, running across the Continent from the At- 
lantic to the South Sea. That strip of land geographically includes the 
counties of Winnebago and Rock, and so it does spiritually. When the 
sunrise of the equinox sends the shadow of Bunker Hill monument due 
West, it falls midway between Rockford and Beloit. As the day grows, 
the shadow does not gather itself back disappointed, and as evening 
draws on, it stretches over the sea and back to the old country not 
ashamed to tell what it has seen in the inland. But of all the regions 
over which it sweeps, there is none on which it loves more to dwell than 
where it finds another New England rising between the great seas and 
the great river of the interior—commercial. cities on the Lake Shore 
rivaling those of the Ocean,— the inland full of industry and of thought. 
. . . And down its interior this Rock River runs whose banks in moral 


hope as well as in physical beauty answer to the valley of the Con- 
necticut.®! 


In a paper on ‘Christian Education’ Professor Emerson 
indicates what he considers essential to a college proposing to 
offer a puritan and christian education. ‘Its tendency should 
be to promote vital godliness.’ ‘A mere gentlemanly respect 
for religion’—such, it may be added, as Professor Bushnell 
had privately deplored in certain instances at Yale and Hud- 
son**—‘may be the very barrier against the vital influence 
of religion which reaches the soul. Bland complaisance of 
manner is a chief instrument of fraud among men.’ 


* Archives, 218. 


“Bushnell appointment file, J. J. Bushnell to R. M. Pearson, Decem- 
ber 8, 1847. 
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Specifically, the christian college is marked by three fea- 
tures. First: The personal influence of the instructors is on 
the side of vital piety—the greater their reputation in re- 
search and as to judgment, the greater their influence on the 
minds of the young if they witness for the christian faith. 
“The character of such an influence is well illustrated in the 
history of the Presidency of Dr. Dwight of Yale College.’ 
Second: A college church, ‘organized in accordance with the 
structure of the community, with its regular prayer meet- 
ings upon the college premises, with its committees in each 
class or division.’ This church, like any, must have ‘the form 
of some denomination, yet its prayer meetings know no such 
distinction.’ Third: College revivals. ‘But for the hope of 
these I should not dare to advise to send any young man to 
college, who had not already the shield of a christian faith. 
. . « | remember but cannot tell how our hearts sunk in the 
commencement of the enterprise at Beloit when we found 
only about six or eight Christians among sixty young men 
reciting daily in the college building.’** 

But New England practicality will have its way, and 
a fragment on the religious element in education reads: “We 
want a College religious and democratic. For these we want 
prayers and endowments.’™* 


CONCLUSION 


At an educational conference late in 1932, Professor 
Hocking of Harvard divided ‘the three great themes of edu- 
cation’ ‘into three groups rather roughly and inaccurately: 
Truth, Adjustment, and Value.’ And, he continued, ‘there 
is no question at all that our educational institutions are con- 
centrating on truth, and there is no question at all that of the 


* Archives, 220. No such church was ever formed within the college. 
“ Tbid., 184. 
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three, value is the theme of greatest importance, for value is 
simply another name for those goods which make life worth 
living—the termini of all our striving.”** Now it is certain 
that in many ways the problems of Beloit’s early teachers 
were simpler than those of their successors. Material demands 
were fewer. In teaching they were free alike from elective 
competitions and from more or less nerve-racking and divi- 
sive tinkering with curricular mechanics. Their subject mat- 
ter often involved repetitive drill in Greek, Latin, and Math- 
ematics. They found in the students a waiting interest which 
present teachers too often find it one of their chief missions to 
create. Neither students, public, associates, nor their inner 
selves were in one or another wise calling them aloud to jus- 
tify their own existence or that of their courses, their meth- 
ods, and their objectives. All instructors held practically 
identical religious, political, economic, and social ideas. All 
were agreed in rather exact definition of the nature of their 
common effort. The ‘open-mind’ concept was not much in 
conflict with the ‘faith-and-conviction’ concept. There is 
every reason for supposing that the present college teacher, 
at Beloit or elsewhere, faces tasks eminently more difficult 
from the pedagogical and ideological standpoints than were 
those of his predecessors. But when all this has been said, it 
remains true that the founders, if they erred, erred in un- 
duly subordinating ‘truth’ and ‘adjustment’—using the 
former term in the factual and routine sense of Dr. Hock- 
ing—to ‘value’: and if the teacher of today mistakes, he more 


probably mistakes in subordinating ‘value’ to ‘truth’ and 
to ‘adjustment.’ 


* Conference of universities on the ‘Obligations of a University to the So- 
cial Order,’ December, 1932. 











PINE LUMBERING IN WISCONSIN 
WituraM F. RAnry 


UR economic life depends in large measure upon the ex- 
ploitation or development of the gifts of nature. In 
her forests Wisconsin had a magnificent endowment, and 
for three-quarters of a century a great many Wisconsin men 
found their livelihood in laying these forests low, and some 
few gathered great wealth in the process. Now these forests 
virtually belong to the past, and in their stead are pleasant 
tillable fields or else the unkempt wilderness of cut-over land. 
Though lumbering has thus been but a passing phase in the 
history of the state and one that will never be repeated, it 
must remain to succeeding generations an episode of great 
interest and significance. Novelists have exploited its heroic 
and picturesque aspects and doubtless will continue to do so. 
The necessities of lumber operations fixed the location of 
cities and villages throughout northern Wisconsin and de- 
termined the routes of many of the railways; this impress on 
the geography of the state is indelible. In their time the lum- 
bermen strongly influenced politics and legislation. And in 
their passing they have bequeathed to us problems of no 
mean dimensions. 

With the exception of scattered prairies of small extent 
all of Wisconsin was originally forested. But the deciduous 
trees of the southern counties played almost no part in the 
development of the lumber industry. Through several de- 
cades the only merchantable timber in Wisconsin was pine. 
Its wood was strong and yet light and easy to work, and it 
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satisfied the carpenters and builders as nothing else could 
do. So the early loggers set themselves to the task of getting 
out white pine; and along with it they took the much less 
frequent Norway pine. The industry could naturally de- 
velop only where the pine grew. The solitary area of pine 
land in southern Wisconsin was a triangle along Lake Mich- 
igan from the tip of Door county to the northern end of 
Ozaukee county, touching Lake Winnebago on the west. 
As for the north, most of the state beyond a line drawn from 
the lower end of Lake Winnebago to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
or Hudson, Wisconsin, was pine land. Yet the predomi- 
nance of pine was always a matter of degree, and even in the 
typical pineries it seldom amounted to more than 60 per cent 
of the growing trees. At the beginning the rivers were per- 
force the highways of the lumber industry, and each river 
basin was a natural unit in its development. As time passed, 
the era of water transportation shaded almost imperceptibly 
into the railway age, and in its later decades lumbering was 
rather completely reorganized around railway transporta- 
tion. 


ALONG LAKE MICHIGAN AND ON THE EASTERN RIVERS 


Logging, accompanied by rather primitive sawmill oper- 
ations, began at about the same time on Lake Michigan and 
its tributaries on the one hand, and on the lower courses of 
streams emptying into the Mississippi on the other. With 
the exception of the land about the upper course of the 
Menominee river, the eastern areas were exhausted first. 
This was partly because they were smaller and partly be- 
cause the Chicago market developed before the trans-Mis- 
sissippi plains which absorbed the logs and lumber of west- 
ern Wisconsin. 
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The triangle along Lake Michigan, which contained the 
pine nearest to Milwaukee and Chicago, was naturally the 
first to be thoroughly exploited. Sheboygan county had its 
first sawmill in 1835, and Manitowoc and Kewaunee coun- 
ties soon followed suit. By 1860 there were more than forty 
sawmills in these three counties. The product was taken 
southward, at first by sailing vessels and later by steamboats. 
Daniel Wells Jr., financier of Milwaukee, was prominent in 
lumbering in this area. The exploitation of the whole region 
from Ozaukee county to the northern tip of Door county took 
about forty years, and by 1875 the pine was practically ex- 
hausted. Of the mills some were dismantled and some were 
adapted to hardwoods. 

Green bay is bordered on the west today by the counties 
of Marinette, Oconto, and Brown, and through them into 
the waters of Green bay flow a number of streams on which 
early sawmills were built. Some early mills had been con- 
structed near the city of Green Bay, one in 1809 and another 
in 1814, but their products were merely for local use. In 
1827 John P. Arndt of Green Bay built a sawmill on the 
western shore of Green bay about twenty miles north of 
Fort Howard; and in 1834 he sent a raft of lumber to Chi- 
cago. In 1854, after Brown county had been reduced to its 
present limits, 80,000,000 feet of lumber were manufactured 
within it, and many shingles besides. Indeed, a few years 
later Green Bay was for a short time the leading shingle 
market in the United States. By 1875 forests in Brown 
county were nearly exhausted. Meanwhile mills had ap- 
peared farther north on the Pensaukee, Oconto, Peshtigo, 
and Menominee rivers. In 1845 the first mill was built on 
the site of Oconto. Sometimes there would be twenty-five or 
thirty schooners waiting at the mouth of the Oconto river 
for cargoes of lumber. The most important river emptying 
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into the bay was the Menominee, with the twin cities of Me- 
nominee, Michigan, and Marinette, Wisconsin, at its mouth. 
Most of the logs on this river were handled by the Menominee 
river boom company, and its records show an increase from 
62,000,000 feet in 1868 to 500,000,000 feet in 1881. So vast 
was the amount of timber on the Menominee that log driv- 
ing continued until 1911. Among the lumber kings in this 
northeastern area after the Civil war were Isaac Stephenson 
and Nelson Ludington. 

The Wolf river rises near the source of the Wisconsin 
on the borders of upper Michigan and makes its way south- 
ward through what was originally some of the finest pine 
land in the state. It flows into and through Lake Poygan 
and joins the upper Fox about ten miles west of Oshkosh. 
In 1835 logs were cut on the Wolf for the erection of gov- 
ernment buildings at Neenah. Lumbering as a private en- 
terprise began in 1842. Shawano and Winneconne were the 
chief sawmill towns on the Wolf river itself, but the greater 
part of the cut of the Wolf river area was made into lum- 
ber at Oshkosh and Fond du Lac. Above Shawano the Wolf 
river has a very troubled course, but below that point it 
has few obstructions and is an excellent logging stream. 
Lake Poygan made an admirable reservoir for logs, and at 
its outlet a boom was constructed. In 1854, 40,000,000 feet 
of lumber were manufactured out of logs from the Wolf 
river district. Twenty years later, at the peak of production, 
the cut was 205,000,000 feet, and there were about eighty 
lumber camps in the woods of the upper Wolf. By 1890, 
however, the pine was exhausted; production had been de- 
clining for fifteen years. 

Towns around Lake Winnebago sprang into being to 
manufacture and market Wolf river pine. In 1842 a small 
raft of logs was sent to a little mill at Taycheedah, just east 
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of Fond du Lac. Oshkosh, which came to be called the ‘Saw- 
dust City,’ had its first sawmills in 1847. By 1856 it had no 
less than fifteen, and by 1872 there were twenty-four besides 
a number of factories using lumber. In 1850 Philetus Sawyer 
undertook to manage a sawmill at Oshkosh, at so much a 
thousand feet, and this enterprise was the beginning of one 
of the greatest business careers in his generation. Fond du 
Lac had its first mill in 1845, two years before Oshkosh did. 
At the time of its greatest activity it had eighteen lumber 
and shingle mills. During the eighteen-seventies mills began 
to be closed, and between 1880 and 1890 Fond du Lac actu- 
ally decreased in population. Neenah, Menasha, and Apple- 
ton received logs from the Wolf river and though each had 
several sawmills they never approached Oshkosh and Fond 
du Lac in the amount they manufactured. 


STREAMS FLOWING INTO THE MISSISSIPPI 


There were four main logging streams in this state trib- 
utary to the Mississippi, namely, the Wisconsin, the Black, 
the Chippewa, and the St. Croix. Lumbering on all these 
streams was at first carried on by men of small means, and 
fire and destructive floods and financial disaster were fre- 
quent. Prosperity and larger enterprise came first between 
about 1852 and the panic of 1857, and after the Civil war 
progress was amazingly rapid. 

We shall here sketch the beginning and early progress 
of pine lumbering on each of these streams, and first on the 
Wisconsin river. As a result of the Winnebago war of 1827 
it was determined to build Fort Winnebago, and the logs for 
it, the first cut on the Wisconsin river, were floated down to 
Portage in the spring of 1829. By permission of the war de- 
partment, Daniel Whitney of Green Bay built a mill near 
what is now Plover in 1831-32; from this mill came the ma- 
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terials for the first house in Madison. By similar permission 
Amable Grignon and Samuel Merrill put up a mill near the 
present Port Edwards in 1886. When Henry Dodge made 
the treaty with the Menominee at Cedar Point in 1836, he 
bought all the region between the Wolf river on one side 
and Lake Winnebago, the Fox river and Green bay on the 
other, and northward into upper Michigan. Besides this he 
purchased a strip on the Wisconsin river six miles wide and 
forty-eight miles long. This area ran from Point Bas (often 
englished as Point Bass) some six miles below Wisconsin 
Rapids, up to Big Bull Falls (Wausau). Here was the 
southernmost pine land on the Wisconsin river, and its ac- 
quisition was evidently a clever bit of ‘dollar diplomacy.’ The 
federal surveyors did their work here in 1839, and several 
small mills were begun. By the end of 1841 every available 
millsite in the forty-eight miles had passed into private 
hands. Within three or four years almost all the cities and 
villages on this part of the Wisconsin river were begun. 
Some farming was undertaken, but lumbering long contin- 
ued to be the chief attraction. In 1848 the region had twenty- 
four mills operating forty-five saws, and by 1857, 107 mills 
were turning out more than a hundred million board feet 
a year, while logging and lumbering together gave employ- 
ment to more than 3,000 men. This development marks the 
beginning of the present counties of Wood, Portage, and 
Marathon. Because of its many bends and frequent rapids, 
the Wisconsin river in the pineries was ill adapted to rafting 
and large scale logging. Consequently, lumbering in the 
upper part of the Wisconsin valley, from Merrill northward, 
waited on the coming of the railroads. 

The basin of the Black river lies between the larger ones 
of the Wisconsin and the Chippewa. The stream is about 
140 miles long, and on its upper course in the present coun- 
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ties of Taylor, Clark, and Jackson, it was once bordered by 
the finest pine lands. The mouth of the La Crosse river, 
which comes from the east, is within a few yards of the mouth 
of the Black, and there the town of La Crosse was begun. 
Some forty miles up the Black river is a considerable water- 
fall, and at this point the city of Black River Falls is located. 

In 1839 a company of twenty men, headed by Jacob 
Spaulding, built a sawmill near the falls, and for twenty 
years, save when the Mormons had it, Spaulding managed 
this mill. These Mormons were getting out lumber for their 
temple at Nauvoo, Illinois, and they bought Spaulding’s mill, 
but upon Joseph Smith’s death (1844) they returned the 
mill to Spaulding. The O’Neill brothers came to the valley 
in 1839 and later (in 1845) settled at Neillsville, now the 
county seat of Jackson county. In 1845 there were from 175 
to 200 men on the Black river, and four years later there 
were between five and six hundred. In 1853 there was an in- 
flux of experienced lumbermen from Maine, and after that 
more of the logs were driven down the river instead of be- 
ing sawed near the spot where they were felled. In 1845 
William T. Price began logging north of Neillsville. His 
activities grew with the years and from 1881 to 1886 his 
company’s average annual cut was 60,000,000 feet. 

The founder of the city of La Crosse was Nathan My- 
rick who settled there in 1841, and had an interest in many 
of the lumbering enterprises on the Black river. The first 
sawmill at La Crosse was built in 1852, and by 1857 the little 
city had ten saw and three shingle mills. Two lawyers of 
Mineral Point, Cyrus Woodman and Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, invested in pine lands and a sawmill at La Crosse. In 
1855 they dissolved partnership, Woodman taking money 
and Washburn retaining the mill and the lands. A year later 
Washburn’s holdings were valued at half a million dollars. 
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The population of La Crosse was about 3,800 in 1860 and 
over 25,000 by 1890. It took from Green Bay the primacy as 
a shingle market. The lumber cut on the Black river reached 
100,000,000 feet in 1869 and fell below that amount only 
twice in the next twenty-six years. The period of greatest 
activity was in the fifteen years ending in 1890, during which 
the annual cut often approached and sometimes exceeded 
200,000,000 feet. By the end of the century the mills were 
closing: the pine was gone. 

The Chippewa river with its many tributaries drains an 
area of some 10,000 square miles, or one-sixth of the state. 
The main stream rises about twenty-five miles south of Lake 
Superior, in Ashland county, and enters the Mississippi at 
the lower end of the widespread called Lake Pepin, and a 
little above Wabasha, Minnesota. The largest tributaries on 
the east are the Flambeau, Jump, Yellow, and Eau Claire 
rivers; and the principal affluent on the right or west side 
is the Menomonie or Red Cedar river, which comes down 
through Barron and Dunn counties. 

By permission of the Indians and the war department 
James S. Lockwood, a merchant of Prairie du Chien, built a 
mill on the site of Menomonie on the Red Cedar river in 
1831. By June of that year he had 100,000 feet of lumber 
sawed, about half of which he ultimately succeeded in getting 
to St. Louis. The chief sawmill town on the Chippewa river 
was Chippewa Falls. Continuous history of lumbering there 
began in 1836 when Jean Brunet erected a mill for Hercules 
L. Dousman and several others, mostly men of Prairie du 
Chien. Dousman ran the mill until 1842 and then sold it to 
H. S. Allen. During the next half century several owners 
in succession had this mill. Allen persevered through many 
early hardships, and in 1848 formed the Chippewa Falls 
lumber company, which lasted until the panic of 1857. After 
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an interval, the mill and the pine lands that Allen’s company 
had acquired came into the hands of Thaddeus C. Pound and 
his associates. First they were Pound, Halbert and com- 
pany, and then, from 1869, the Union lumber company. 
They enlarged the mill and acquired further pine lands; 
and then after ten years their property was sold in bank- 
ruptcy. The activities that centered around this historic mill 
were only the best known of many enterprises in or near 
Chippewa Falls. 

Twelve miles down the Chippewa river from the falls, 
where the Eau Claire river joins the larger stream, is the 
city of Eau Claire. The first sawmill there was built in 1846, 
and the second one, erected two years later, became the prop- 
erty of Nelson C. Chapman and J. G. Thorp, the firm that 
later expanded into the Eau Claire lumber company. In 
1890 there were five lumber companies in Eau Claire each 
turning out between twenty and forty million feet of lumber 
a year; and there were many other firms of smaller resources. 

On the Red Cedar river there were many small be- 
ginnings in lumbering, but the group that came to dominate 
in that part of the Chippewa valley was Knapp, Stout and 
company. This firm began in 1846 with a partnership be- 
tween Captain William Wilson and J. H. Knapp. Mr. 
Stout, who had considerable capital, entered the firm in 1853. 
By 1890 this company was cutting nearly 90,000,000 feet a 
year in its three mills. The company was dissolved in 1904, 
having nothing left but its water power rights which were 
sold to an electric light and power company. 

The leadership in lumbering on the St. Croix river was 
taken by Minnesota men. It is related that as soon as the 
treaty with the Chippewa was signed, on July 29, 1837, a 
party left Fort Snelling in a canoe and traveled almost with- 
out rest until they reached the falls of the St. Croix where 
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they staked out a preémption claim that would give them 
control of the water power there. The leader in this enter- 
prise was Franklin Steele, long prominent in business and 
politics in Minnesota. Largely because of persistent pres- 
sure by this group of men a land office was opened at St. 
Croix Falls (1848), and Steele and his associates were 
finally able to make sure of the water power both at this 
place and at the falls of St. Anthony, now within the city 
of Minneapolis. Along with water power sites they bought 
much good pine land. By the outbreak of the Civil war the 
annual cut in the St. Croix valley was about 80,000,000 feet, 
half of which may be credited to Wisconsin. The chief mill 
towns on the Wisconsin side were St. Croix Falls, Hudson, 
and Prescott. 

In this rapid review of the beginnings of pine lumber- 
ing the state seemed naturally to fall into seven areas, each 
having its main extent in a north and south direction. In all 
seven of them exploitation began in the eighteen-thirties and 
proceeded northward, either up the Lake Michigan or Green 
bay shore, as in the case of the first two, or else up the valley 
of a river. In this survey we proceeded from east to west 
across the state, but the real direction of progress was north- 
ward. The lumbermen pushed up the rivers so that their 
frontier was not a straight line across the state but was more 
like an open hand and fingers, with the northernmost oper- 
ations on each of the several rivers as the fingertips. 


GRAND FINALE: THE WEYERHAEUSER INTERESTS 


The chief market for pine from Wisconsin’s westward 
flowing rivers was the great treeless plains of Illinois, Iowa, 
and other states westward to the Rocky mountains. From 
the beginning it was a question whether it was better to float 
the pine out of the pineries in the form of logs or of sawed 
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lumber. If you had a mill at Eau Claire or somewhere else 
on the edge of the pine country, you believed in sawing it 
in Wisconsin. But if you had invested in a sawmill on the 
banks of the Mississippi in Illinois or Iowa, at the head of a 
railway leading westward, you wanted a supply of logs. Af- 
ter the Civil war the mill owners on the Mississippi were look- 
ing to the Wisconsin pineries for their raw material and were 
investing in Wisconsin pine lands. To assure the delivery of 
logs from the Chippewa to the Mississippi was a business 
opportunity; and an association of men from Michigan, 
Oshkosh, and Fond du Lac formed the Beef slough booming 
company, with headquarters at Alma, Wisconsin. Beef 
slough was really one of the mouths by which the Chippewa 
emptied into the Mississippi, and it was the plan of the 
company to turn logs out of the main stream of the Chip- 
pewa into this channel by means of a boom. The new com- 
pany entered into a contract to deliver 60,000,000 feet of 
logs to the Mississippi in the spring of 1868. The sawmill 
owners on the Chippewa had dams and booms to control their 
own logs, but these were only impediments to the men intent 
on getting logs to the Mississippi. By the simple if lawless 
method of cutting all the booms and opening up all the 
storage ponds along the Chippewa, the new company ful- 
filled its contract. Exasperation rose to such a pitch along 
the way, and especially at Eau Claire, that bloodshed was 
narrowly averted, and the incident is known as the ‘Beef 
slough war.’ The successful delivery of the logs induced 
the Mississippi capitalists to plan to continue using logs from 
the Chippewa, though never again was there such reckless- 
ness and disregard of others’ rights as in 1868. 

The greatest consolidation of interests to appear in the 
history of Wisconsin lumbering was that headed by Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser. His career as a lumberman began in 
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Illinois, and ended in Minnesota, but in the middle period of 
his activity he invaded Wisconsin. Mr. Weyerhaeuser was 
born in Germany in 1834. He came to the United States at 
the age of eighteen, and in 1856 he was employed in a saw- 
mill at Rock Island, Illinois. Soon he acquired a small mill 
for himself, and in 1860 he took his first partner. At first 
his firm purchased logs from river jobbers, but later they in- 
vested heavily in lands on the Black and Chippewa rivers. 
In 1870 Mr. Weyerhaeuser led in forming the Mississippi 
river logging company. They leased the boom and storage 
rights from the Beef slough company and two years later 
bought a majority of its stock. Mr. Weyerhaeuser next 
made peace along the Chippewa by arranging a great ‘pool,’ 
and each firm got out of the river a definite share proportion- 
ate to what it had put in; it meant a gigantic exchange of 
logs. The Mississippi river logging company bought great 
amounts of pine lands. In 1875 they purchased 50,000 acres 
of Chippewa lands from Cornell university, which had re- 
ceived them from the federal government. Up to 1881 the 
company merely furnished logs to its members. In that 
year, however, it bought a majority of the stock in the Chip- 
pewa lumber and boom company, which had recently been 
formed at Chippewa Falls. This latter company continued 
under its old name, but with Mr. Weyerhaeuser as president. 
It owned, among other things, the properties of the defunct 
Union lumber company, which had gone into bankruptcy in 
1879, and which owned the old mill built by Brunet, already 
enlarged and rebuilt several times. Thus the Mississippi 
river logging company became a manufacturer of lumber in 
Wisconsin. The old mill burned in 1886, but was immedi- 
ately rebuilt, and became, so it was said, ‘the largest mill in 
the world,’ with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet a week. In 
1887 the Mississippi river logging company bought out the 
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Eau Claire lumber company for something over a million 
dollars. By this and other purchases its resources in pine 
lands became enormous, and it controlled as well the water 
highways for transporting logs. In 1887 it made it a rule to 
ship all sawed lumber by rail. 

The Beef slough began to choke up with sand, and so the 
West Newton slough opening into the Mississippi river six 
miles lower down at first supplemented and then supplanted 
it. In 1890 both sloughs were used to handle more than a 
billion feet of logs which the company was moving for its 
own mills and mills of outsiders who bought of them. For 
years a thousand men were employed at the West Newton 
slough to handle upwards of half a billion feet of logs an- 
nually. 

At length even the pine resources of the Chippewa were 
exhausted. In 1909 the original Mississippi river logging 
company was dissolved. The next year saw the last drive 
down the Chippewa, and in 1911 ‘the largest mill in the 
world’ sawed its last lumber. By that time the chief Weyer- 
haeuser investments were in Minnesota. From 1890 on- 
wards, Mr. Weyerhaeuser resided in Minneapolis, and there 
in 1911 he died. Large Weyerhaeuser mills are still oper- 
ated at Cloquet and Virginia, northwest of Duluth, and the 
Weyerhaeuser syndicate has great holdings in the Pacific 
Northwest. Thus pine lumbering on the Chippewa was fin- 
ished off by the hands of a giant. 


HOW THE WORK WAS DONE 


The standing pine of Wisconsin a hundred years ago is 
said to have amounted to 129,000,000,000 feet, and to fell 
and saw and bring to market all this lumber was a colossal 
task, one that demanded long-continued effort and no little 
hardship. It called into existence a manner of life now 
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passed away which the younger generation in Wisconsin can 
recreate only in imagination. 

In its very nature logging required the codperation of 
many men. At the beginning logging crews were often made 
up of only a dozen or twenty men, but after 1870 a camp 
usually contained from fifty to two hundred. A season’s 
work began in the late summer or autumn and lasted until 
the spring drive. The first task was to erect shelters for 
men and beasts, and until the opening of the present cen- 
tury camp buildings were always of logs. Another prelim- 
inary duty was the laying out of roads, and after winter had 
set in water was applied to them until they had a coating of 
ice several inches thick. This practice was an innovation of 
the eighteen-eighties. 

Many of the larger pine trees were 120 feet in height 
and three or four feet in diameter. In the earliest days trees 
were felled with axes, but after the Civil war it was custom- 
ary to begin the task with the axe and then do most of it with 
the crosscut saw. The tree once on the ground, ‘swampers’ 
cut off the top, down to where the diameter of the trunk 
was about twelve inches, and the branches. The scaler then 
measured it and decided how it could be cut to the best ad- 
vantage, and sawyers cut it into various lengths, usually 
varying between ten and sixteen feet. The logs must next 
be taken to the bank of a stream to await spring floods. 
There was usually a short haul to the side of the logging road 
where the logs were temporarily piled or ‘decked,’ and a 
longer one, often of several miles, along the carefully iced 
road to the river bank. Before the Civil war the hauling was 
done almost everywhere with oxen, the Maine loggers in 
particular taking great pride in the skill and quietness with 
which they handled their oxen. Later, horses were used, es- 
pecially for the longer hauls. The size of the loads on these 
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iced roads is almost incredible; they ran sometimes to more 
than 20,000 feet and even the finest and largest logs aver- 
aged about five tons to the thousand. With smaller logs the 
weight per thousand was greater. Beside the river the logs 
were carefully decked so that in the spring they could be 
quickly released and allowed to roll into the water. 

During the winter most of the men were felling, sawing, 
or hauling, but there were several men in a camp with spe- 
cial duties. There was always a cook and sometimes he had 
helpers called cookees. The fare offered was always gener- 
ous, though at times coarse and monotonous. Cattle were 
driven into the pineries to furnish fresh meat, and venison 
was often obtained. The blacksmith shod the horses and 
oxen, kept tools in repair, and he or a filer sharpened the 
saws. “Toters’ drove ‘tote-teams’ out and in over ‘tote-roads’ 
to fetch supplies. 

Before the railroads were built the supply roads would 
lead out to some point on a navigable river, or would connect 
with some coach road of which there were many; there was, 
for example, one from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, another 
from Prairie du Chien to Black River Falls. After rivers 
had frozen, they could be used as highways. The keel boat, 
a flat-bottomed craft built like a Durham boat and propelled 
with poles, was much used to move heavy supplies upstream. 
When the railroads began to penetrate the pineries in the 
early seventies, they were at first counted on rather to get 
supplies in than to get lumber out. 

The lumberjacks had to be hardy men, inured to the 
severest toil for long days in the northern winters. Before 
1860 they were mostly of native American stock, the New 
England states furnishing many men with previous logging 
experience. In the seventies and eighties there was a strong 
admixture of Europeans, especially Irish and Scandinavians, 
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with some Germans. Both early and late, there was a sprink- 
ling of men of French-Canadian stock doubtless descended 
from voyageurs. Many of the settlers on the fringe of the 
farming frontier in the central part of the state found em- 
ployment in the logging camps during the winter. Hard 
work in the winter was often followed by hard drinking and 
carousing in the spring. 

The climax of the year’s work came in the spring drive. 
By April there were great piles of logs beside the streams, 
each log stamped with the owner’s name or sign. When the 
freshets caused by the melting snow and ice had reached the 
necessary height, props were knocked from under the logs 
and they began their hurtling journey to the sawmill. This 
might be on one of the Wisconsin rivers or far down the 
Mississippi. The best of the logging crew followed their 
harvest downstream, their sole task to keep the logs in 
motion. 

Sometimes an obstruction in the stream caused a jam, 
and whenever this seemed about to happen, the greatest ef- 
forts were made to prevent it. Once the way was blocked, 
the logs coming on behind rapidly increased the mass. Jams 
of from two to four miles in length were not infrequent, and 
there was one famous one on the Chippewa river when the 
river was covered for fourteen miles. To break the jam the 
key logs must be located and worked out with pikes or 
peavies, or dynamited, or in the latest days pulled out with 
a chain and a traction engine. In the smaller streams far 
in the woods there was often not enough water to float the 
logs, but the needed depth of water could be secured by 
building dams. If logs went aground on the bank of a 
stream or started floating off into a slough, they had to be 
rescued and started on their way again. The cook and his 
supplies followed in the wake of the drive in a boat. The 
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drive and the season’s work ended either when the logs were 
in the storage pond of a sawmill, or when they were delivered 
at some designated point on one of the larger rivers, whence 
they would be rafted farther by some milling or jobbing 
company. 

With a whole year’s harvest coming into the larger 
streams within a few weeks in the spring, it was necessary to 
find storage room for vast amounts of logs until they were 
needed in the mill. They could be held in a certain part of 
the river by a boom, or stored in some slough or lake for a 
time, as at Lake Poygan above Oshkosh, or in Half Moon 
lake near Eau Claire. A boom was a string of logs or squared 
timbers joined end to end with chains. An Eau Claire lum- 
berman in the sixties invented the sheer boom or fin boom. 
This had fins underneath made of planks, which could be 
made more or less upright by means of ropes operated from 
the shore, and thereby the position of the boom in the river 
could be altered. This invention soon came to be used in 
logging streams all over the United States to shunt logs 
out of a river into some channel or reservoir beside the main 
stream. Because it was moveable, it did not permanently 
interfere with navigation as something attached to the river 
bottom would have done. 

There was a constant improvement in sawing methods 
and machinery. The earliest lumber was made with a whip- 
saw. One end of the log rested on the ground and the other 
on a framework. If one man worked, he stood below the 
elevated end; if two, one above and one below. Sometimes a 
shallow hole was dug in the ground for the sawyer to stand 
in. An improved whipsaw was often set in a light frame to 
keep it taut and aid in making a straight cut. When the first 
water power mills were built, the power from the water 
wheel was transmitted to an arm that gave back-and-forth 
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or up-and-down strokes and drove what was really just a 
whipsaw in a frame. This was the beginning of the muley 
saw, which in various forms held the field, at least in the 
smaller mills, for half a century. In the late fifties or early 
sixties the circular saw was just coming into general use. 
Then came the double rotary consisting of two circular 
saws, one cutting into the log from above and the other from 
below. The rotary saws were for a long time exceedingly 
wasteful of lumber, cutting out a half-inch kerf. This type 
was eventually superseded by the band saw, a thin ribbon of 
flexible steel driven like an endless chain. After the Civil 
war steam power quite eclipsed water power, the sawdust 
and other mill refuse serving as fuel. Steam carried the logs 
from the storage pond into the mill, shot the logs on a car- 
riage against the saws, drove the saws themselves, planed 
the lumber after sawing it, and carried it out to the seasoning 
yard or loading sheds. 

As the lumber industry grew, the loggers on each river 
felt the need for improving their highway and controlling its 
floods so far as possible. For example, the Black river im- 
provement company was formed while the Civil war was 
going on. Ten years later this group was declaring a 50 per 
cent dividend and was planning to spend fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars within a year in improving the Black river 
and in increased facilities for handling logs. Similar organi- 
zations appeared on all the large rivers to remove obstruc- 
tions, build dams, and sometimes to sort, store, and exchange 
logs. Since these rivers were navigable highways, these com- 
panies had to get charters from the legislature, and in the 
case of the Menominee and the St. Croix, which are inter- 
state boundaries, their operations had to be authorized by 
two states. The number of permissive acts passed for the 
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benefit of such companies during the second half of the 
nineteenth century must number many score. 

Until the eighteen-eighties a good deal of sawed lumber 
was transported down Wisconsin rivers to market. For the 
journey the lumber was piled in cribs twelve to twenty 
courses deep and measuring sixteen by thirty-two feet; each 
crib thus contained from six to ten thousand feet. Several 
cribs fastened together end to end made up a ‘string’ or 
‘rapids piece.’ In quiet waters from two to four strings 
would be lashed together side by side in a raft; but in de- 
scending rapids or waterfalls the rivermen took one string 
down, tied it to the river bank, and returned for another. 
Each string had two huge oars, one at each end, for steering, 
and in shooting rapids each oar required the services of four 
or five men. Chippewa falls made rafting difficult on that 
river, and the Wisconsin river from Point Bass up to Wau- 
sau was almost a continual succession of rapids. The work 
of the rivermen was therefore strenuous in the extreme; 
often they had to be in and out of the water many times 
a day. The Chippewa saw more rafting than any other 
stream in Wisconsin, and opposite the mouth of the Chip- 
pewa, on the Minnesota side at Reads Landing, the Missis- 
sippi rafts were made up. Many strings, sometimes as many 
as eighteen, were placed side by side, until the raft had a 
surface of three or four acres and contained upwards of two 
and a half million feet. On the top were cabins for the crew 
and a top loading of shingles, lath and pickets. After the 
Civil war these Mississippi rafts were pushed downstream 
by steam tugs. This method gave very cheap transportation, 
but the lumber arrived at its destination covered with silt 
and partially water soaked and in the vast yards at St. 
Louis or in the Iowa towns it had to be given time to dry 
out and season. 
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We bid farewell to pine lumber in Wisconsin with regret. 
It had about it much that was picturesque and even thrilling. 
It was an episode in Wisconsin history in which many strong 
men strove mightily to convert nature’s gift into wealth. 
Those who succeeded gained positions of leadership in the 
economic and political life of the state. It should be borne in 
mind too that the pine from Wisconsin and its neighbors was 
a factor in the making of all the states westward and south- 
westward to the Rocky mountains. As the railroads crossed 
the Mississippi and carried the bearers of European civiliza- 
tion into the upper half of the Louisiana purchase, millions 
called for shelter. Their houses were built of Wisconsin 
lumber and roofed with Wisconsin shingles. If these throngs 
had been forced to bake brick or quarry stone, settlement on 
the treeless plains would have been far different, much less 
attractive and surely much less rapid. 

When the pine was gone, it did not mean the end of lum- 
bering in Wisconsin. It was discovered during the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century that hemlock could be used as 
rough lumber. And there were the hardwoods. But maple, 
birch, and oak will not float; and in floating hemlock the per- 
centage of loss is almost prohibitive. So hemlock and the 
hardwoods have been harvested in close connection with the 
railroads. The old methods and the old life were gone. 
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TURNER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC LETTER 


The late Frederick Jackson Turner, during the last few 
years of his life, was frequently called upon by those wish- 
ing to descant upon his distinguished career, for biographical 
details which they might use. He is known to have written 
some half dozen long letters to satisfy such requests, and 
most if not all of these now repose in the vaults of the Hunt- 
ington library, official custodian of the Turner papers. 
Among them is the original of the letter published herewith, 
whose recipient, Constance Lindsay Skinner of New York 
City, kindly furnished us a copy with the authorization to 
print it in the Wisconsin Magazine of History. We are also 
under obligation to Miss Skinner for the interesting account 
of the circumstances under which the Turner letter was se- 
cured. Her statement constitutes the appropriate introduc- 
tion to the Turner letter.— Ep1ror. 


NOTES CONCERNING MY CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


ConsTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


My first volume in the chronicles of America series (Yale 
university press) was Pioneers of the Old Southwest; a 
Chronicle of the Dark and Bloody Ground. It was pub- 
lished in 1919. While at the convention of the next Ameri- 
can historical association after the publication of my volume, 
Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the series, wrote me that Pro- 
fessor Turner had spoken favorably of my book, adding: 
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“You can feel more than flattered by this interest on the part 
of America’s greatest living historian.’ 

Presently I was asked to collect frontier material for an 
anthology. I wrote requesting Professor Turner’s permis- 
sion to use extracts from his ‘Significance of the Frontier; 
and received it. About the same time I reviewed his book, 
The Frontier in American History, for the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post (later the Saturday Review 
of Literature) of December 4, 1920. I sent him the review 
and we argued by letter because I thought he had not given 
enough credit to the Ulster Scots, who were already fron- 
tiersmen in Ireland and brought their democratic ideals with 
them to the American forest. I stood up for the other Scots, 
too, pointing out that the Highland clans were as individual- 
istic as Indians and, in short, that the Scottish race brought 
the true democratic ‘germ’ to the new world and were the 
nurses of it on the first western frontier. Which was all only 
an item in his vast field of knowledge and he did not quarrel 
with it, while advancing modifying facts. But he did make 
merry over my Scotch ardor and clannishness, and accused 
me of bringing ‘Scotch Metaphysics’ in to bolster my theory. 
He had asked me about myself, my ancestry and youth, and 
had been interested that I, like himself, was frontier-born. 

This last explains some of his autobiographical state- 
ments about his youth, with which his remarkable letter 
closes: for instance, in saying he was neither of Scotch nor 
Irish ancestry, he was again referring to my three-quarters 
Scotch heritage. He wrote to me about his frontier expe- 
rience because he knew I could understand and feel it all— 
it was like my own life in childhood at a northern fur-trading 
post, my father the leader there as his had been at the Port- 
age, and the ‘society’ composed of pioneers of all nations. 
and Indians, as it was at the Portage—only we missed out 
on the Pomeranians, but we had South Americans, which 
Portage hadn’t! 

Later I asked him if he would scan an outline I had 
made for a long historical work, or for a series of volumes. 
He said he would, but I must promise not to tell any one 
because it was his habit to refuse such requests. He had 
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written a great deal about the valleys of America, but it was 
the rivers themselves that thrilled me: the movements of peo- 
ples on or along the great running waters not of America 
alone but of the world. I was convinced that rivers—the per- 
petual motion in the quiet land—had had, and must ever 
have, a powerful influence on the temperament and imagin- 
ation of mankind, apart from their obvious material influ- 
ences in the development of river craft and river trade, etc. 
He pointed out to me, after reading the outline, that I had 
set myself work and study which might occupy twenty years 
to a lifetime, according to how many fascinating by-paths 
I might follow to their ends, while engaged in my researches! 
However, he thought this was nothing to daunt me if I 
wanted to do it. His suggestions were largely responsible 
for my decision to abandon this ambitious, not to say monu- 
mental, project (for the carrying out of which, by the way, 
I had no funds whatever!) and trying to adapt the idea of 
the rivers to a feasible plan. The first step was to delete the 
globe at large, and to content myself with the rivers of North 
America, about which I already knew a little through my 


- fur-trade researches and also because I had lived on one river 


path of the trappers and touched others, and through my 
studies of Indians and of a few frontier settlements. Gradu- 
ally, as the lives and characters, the occupations, the folklore, 
the ‘human interest,’:in short, of the varied river folk took 
precedence, the rivers of America became specially a lit- 
erary, not an historical, subject; and not a several-volume 
work for me to write, for any single author to write, but 
a series to be written by authors from the various river sec- 
tions who ‘had it in their blood.’ The rivers of America series 
is now under way, with Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., as its pub- 
lishers. 

The casual reader may think it a far cry from Turner’s 
letter to a literary series on the rivers of America. Yet the 
link is there: since ‘rivers’ will prove to be only another 
way of treating ‘sections.’ The inspiration of his influence 
was to turn the thoughts of those who came under it more 
intensely upon America, as a land and a nation unique in 
the world, having a history like no other. And, reading 
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Turner, you cannot escape the beauty of America. He was 
a great scholar without being scholastic: scholarship, to him, 
was not an amulet to be worn round the necks of a caste: 

all arrogance and egotism were foreign to him, neither ac- 
claim nor antagonism could sprout them, for the seed of them 
was nowhere in him. He was without jealousy because he 
was honest, because the fibre of his mind was true: and 
because, being sincere, he labored for knowledge and not for 
ambition. He was like a river himself in the outflowing gen- 
erosity of his mind, giving to all who asked. This letter is 
proof of it. He had literary gifts of a high order. His style 
is distinguished. Its obvious virtues are clarity and rhythm. 
Less definably, there is a sound of beauty and sometimes a 
look of brightness, a shining, in many of his paragraphs as 
they emerge from the printed pages and pass through the 
reader’s mind. This feature of his literary talent has its 
origin, I am convinced, in his frontier childhood: in the 
many brilliant colors, the broad expanse of changing lights 
and shadows, and the rhythmical, musical motions of winds 
and waters in his wilderness environment. These were be- 
fore his eyes and in his ears during childhood and early youth; 

that is, during those years before intellect begins to play its 
part in using learning, or acquired thought-substance, to 
create more thought, and when all mental impressions come 
through the senses, and come powerfully and vividly, be- 
cause it is the time of thought-free youth. His literary use, 
later, of this store of sensory impressions, of wilderness 
cadences and colors, may have been wholly unconscious 
(though I doubt it). Certainly, he was not unconscious that 
his look at the historical frontier was that of a frontiersman 
looking upon his own; nor that in his interpretation of the 
life of the frontier, and its significance, he drew upon his 
experience as a man who had first become aware of a human 
society, and of himself as an individual and integral part of 
it, in an environment of rhythmic freedom and beauty. As 
the geographers continue, ever more vigorously and success- 
fully, to contend with the economist for the soul of man, 
Turner’s stature will enlarge and his work as an interpreter 
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of America will be found to have a vaster significance than 
has yet been conceded to it. 


COMMUNICATION FROM FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER TO 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Cambridge, Mass. 
March 15, 1922. 


I’m afraid I’m not equal to a brief biography of myself 
and my connection with Western history. You will probably 
find what you need—and a lot more—in these references :— 


‘Who’s Who,’ preferably the edition for 1922 to appear 
this spring. 

National Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

Harvard Bulletin XII. No. 7. Nov. 17, 1909. 


World’s Work, July 1902, p. 2326. 
General Encyclopedia Americana 19 edition S.V. 
comments. | ‘History’ pp. 248, 249, 253 (col. 1) 256 (col. 1). 


Pol. Science Quarterly Dec. 1921. 


Bibliographies have been published in the Johns Hop- 
kins University list of publications by their Ph.D’s, edited by 
J. M. Vincent—not up to date. The list is rather too long 
for your use. Perhaps my ‘Frontier in Am. Hist,’ ‘New 
West’ and the reference to indexes of Am. Hist. ‘Review’ 
and Am. Hist. Association for collected docts & articles 
would do for the western end of it. But there is a western 
interpretation also in my article on U.S. since 1865 in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1910?), and in my part of the 
Guide to Am. History, 1912, by Channing, Hart and 
Turner. I did the revision of western data, and the period 
since 1865. Also my articles on ‘Frontier,’ ‘Sectionalism’ 
and ‘Western Politics’ in McLaughlin & Hart’s Cyclopedia 
of Government, embody western studies. My List of Ref- 
erences in the History of the West (revised edition, Har- 
vard University Press) might be mentioned. It indicates a 
scheme of study, with books, etc. In the Am. Antiquarian 
Society Proceedings, Oct. 1919 X XIX, I published an ar- 
ticle on ‘Greater New England in the Middle of the Nine- 
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teenth Century’—devoted to an estimate of the amount of 
the Yankee element in the West about 1850, and the reactive 
effects in New Eng. 

I have given much attention to western history, but 
rather as a process in American development in general, 
than as a region in itself. My early training was in medieval 
history, and the aspects of social and economic developments 
and expansions in that formative age, I probably carried 
over into my conceptions of how American history should 
be viewed—older society developing in or adjacent to the 
wilderness. A thesis in my junior year—the University of 
Wisconsin—on the Fur Trade in Wisconsin which was sub- 
stantially like my doctoral dissertation in the Johns Hopkins 
University (Studies vol. IX 1891) indicates an interest in 
the frontier as a factor in American history and in the social 
and economic background, or foundations. This address 
with ‘Significance of the Frontier’ was preceded by a paper 
1892 on Problems in American History, (cited in my book 
p- 1). But I had already published a little pamphlet of a few 
pages. ‘Outline Studies in the History of the Northwest’ 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago) in 1888. This was a slight 
syllabus for club studies. In the Chicago ‘Dial,’ I reviewed 
the first volumes of Roosevelt’s Winning of the West in 
August 1889 and suggested a different point of view ap- 
proaching the subject, and the need of a history of the con- 
tinuous progress of civilization across the continent. The 
Frontier paper was a programme, and in some degree a 
protest against eastern neglect, at the time, of institutional 
study of the West, and against western antiquarian spirit in 
dealing with their own history. 

The paper was regarded as a ‘curious’ view by Edward 
Everett Hale, and some other correspondents; but John 
Fiske wrote me on February 6, 1894 (see his Old Virginia 
1897 II Chap XV p 270 for the influence) that he was 
working toward the same perspective, and called the essay 
‘admirable,’ so I ‘had faith in Massachusetts!’ remembering 
also Parkman and Winsor and Roosevelt, all of Harvard 


training—though I wasn’t a disciple of Harvard at the time, 
by any means. 
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The Frontier paper made an appeal, oddly perhaps, to 
the editor of the International Socialist Review, of Chicago, 
which republished it shortly after (vol VI, 321), and to the 
‘educators,’ especially to the Herbart Society, which repub- 
lished it, with some additional matter by me, in the Fifth 
Year Book of the National Herbart Society, and to the eco- 
nomists (republished in Bullock’s ‘Readings in Economics,’ 
and in Marshall’s (Univ. of Chicago) volumes of similar se- 
lections, etc. 

In the form of the ‘Problems of the West,’ restating 
many of the Frontier paper’s interpretations, it was refused 
by Mr. Horace Scudder of the Atlantic, but in 1896 at the 
request for an article by the late Walter Page, then the 
editor, I adjusted the paper to the Bryan campaign and he 
accepted it. 

Meantime out of a course on “The Economic and Social 
History of the U.S.’ (treating different periods, in different 
years) I evolved the course in the History of the West, the 
first, I think, in the country. It seemed to ‘take;’ and now 
something like half the states have such a college course, and 
many of the leading universities, east and west, include it in 
their curriculum. A considerable portion of the instructors 
were trained in my seminary. 

In studying our social and economic development, and 
the frontier advance, I saw at once, that the frontier passed 
into successive and varied regions, and that new sections 
evolved in the relations between these geographic regions, 
and the kinds of people and society which entered them and 
adjusted to the environment; and that these sections in- 
terplayed with each other and reacted on the old East and 
on the nation, in economic life, political forms and legisla- 
tion, and in social results and ideals as expressed in educa- 
tion, literature, religion, etc. In short, the national spirit— 
Uncle Sam’s psychology—was a complex, due to a federa- 
tion of Sections. Behind the apparent state and nation type 
of federation lay the federation of sections, explaining mani- 
festations of so-called State sovereignty, which are, more 
deeply, manifestations of sectional differences. This I had 
suggested in the paper on ‘Problems in Am. History,’ al- 
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ready referred to, and in the Herbart Society version of my 
‘Frontier.’ 

I have kept at work on this companion piece to my 
Frontier in various regional or sectional studies, and quite a 
literature has resulted. See A. W. Small (Univ. of Chicago) 
General Sociology 282-3 note, C. A. Beard Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution, 5, F. J. Turner, ‘Sectional- 
ism in the United States,’ in McLaughlin and Hart’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Am. Government, and ibid Geographic Influences 
in American Political History, abstract in Bulletin of the 
Am. Geographical Society XLVI, 591. See also Barnes 
(Clark Univ) in Encyclopedia Americana (19th ed.) S. V. 
History 256, and especially his article in Journal of Geog- 
raphy May 1921 vol. XX p. 199, and p. 330 (Dec. 1921). 

The importance of regional geography in Am. History 
is also emphasized in my Rise of the New West, and in my 
forthcoming book on the U.S. and its Sections 1830-50; and 
I have quite a mass of yet unpublished material on the sub- 
ject, besides the chapters dealing with sections in my Fron- . 
tier book. 

I am emphasizing it, because along with my Frontier 
interpretation, I should wish to be thought of in connection 
with investigations into Sections, as a means of understand- 
ing America. Not merely North and South, and East and 
West, but the many inter- and intra-state sections. From an- 
other angle, my frontier studies emphasized the amount of 
unworked material on the influence of the frontier upon 
foreign relations. I found it necessary to go behind the dip- 
lomat and the treaties of annexation to the frontier forces 
and sectional interests. Such studies as my articles in the 
American Historical Review on French Policy (AHR X 
249) and Atlantic XCII 676, 807, illustrate this interest. 
I have published a lot of documentary material on foreign 
relations, (with introductions and editorial work from ar- 
chives in the country, France, England and Spain, on the 
period of the administrations of Washington and Adams. 
These can be reached by the index volumes to Amer. Hist. 
Review, and Am. Hist. Assoc. Reports, including the Re- 
ports for 1896, 1897 and 1903, II—see H. J. Ford in 
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Chronicles. Similarly the evolution of Government on the 
Frontier interested me, and my papers in Am. Hist. Review 
I on ‘State-Making in the West in the Rev. Era’ are illustra- 
tions of this kind of study. 

So far my interest in Agriculture and rural life has been 
more in evidence through the work of students like Taylor, 
Hibbard, Coulter, Trimble, Stine and Nils Olsen and others 
(who also reflect the influence of my colleague, Dr. Ely). 
My interest in Lands likewise has rather stimulated studies 
by R. G. Wellington (Political and Sectional Influence of 
the Public Lands 1828-1842. Boston 1914) ; Geo. M. Steph- 
enson (Political History of the Public Lands 1840-1862 
Boston 1917) ; Miss A. C. Ford, Colonial Precedents of our 
National Land System (Madison 1910) and (in part) John 
Ise, Forest Policy and other students than as my own publi- 
cation. These, except Ise’s, were theses under my direction, 
suggested and worked out in my seminary. 

My interest in the Indian helped (along with Dr. 
Thwaites’ influence) to produce Miss Helen Blair’s Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Miss. Valley (Cleveland 1911) which 
she dedicated to me. 

The theme of discovery and the conception of the ‘Old 
West,’ influenced C. W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood in writ- 
ing their First Alleghany Explorations; and Archibald 
Henderson, Conquest of the Southwest. The conception of 
persistence of meaning, in American life, of the frontier 
ideals influenced Guy Emerson in his New Frontier—with 
the exception of the last named the books in this paragraph 
also were dedicated to me, as was also the volume, Essays in 
American History dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner 
(N.Y. 1910). They help explain how the life of the teacher 
of graduate students checks his own historical output, but 
furnishes compensations. The above are rather illustrative 
types (and especially those related to my frontier interests) 
than complete statements of this side of my work. Since 
coming to Massachusetts the material available has tended 
to turn my seminary candidates for the doctorate rather to 
Mass. political history, but with emphasis upon economic and 
social interpretations of politics. 
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This is an outrageous kind of answer to your letter. But 
if you live through it, you will see that there is not the desire 
to exploit myself, but to give you a point of view in connec- 
tion with my work—and a point can be reduced to the size of 
your pencil tip. 

I was, as an undergraduate in Madison, given the free- 
dom of the Draper Collection (with limitations! I had only 
a third of one year in Am. History) and the other western 
manuscripts of the State Historical Society; and I enjoyed 
the friendship of Draper and my colleague, Thwaites at the 
same time that I was trained in European institutional his- 
tory by Professor William F. Allen (A.M. Harvard), who 
taught me ideals of scholarship even if he never made me 
the exact and critical scholar which he was himself. These 
two things reacted upon each other in my mind, especially 
the Medieval History and the manuscripts of Western His- 
tory. I saw American history somewhat differently than it 
was presented in the books I read. I was for a year a gradu- 
ate student in Johns Hopkins, where Herbert Adams and 
R. T. Ely had an inspiring influence upon ambitious stu- 
dents, and where Woodrow Wilson gave a special lecture 
course. (See Dodd’s Wilson p. 20 but I was not a fellow 
student, only a member of W’s courses in Government )— 
and see pp. 27-28 especially: also Wilson’s comments on 
my ‘West as Field for Historical Study’ (Am. Hist. Asso. 
Report 1896. I). Wilson emphasized the neglect of the 
sympathetic study of the South, and I that of the West, in 
our conversations. 

When I came back to Wisconsin I started a formal sem- 
inary in the library of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, and began to study, by periods, the social foundations 
of American history. The Frontier and the Section were as- 
pects of these interests. I recognized them as parts of Am. 
history—only parts, but very important ones. However, I 
have not conceived of myself as the student of a region, or of 
any particularly exclusive ‘key’ to American history. I have 
tried to make some changes in the perspective, and as a pio- 
neer, with others, I have found it necessary to talk a good 
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deal upon these aspects. But it is in American processes 
I have been interested. 

I began my publication when Roosevelt and Winsor were 
active, and my colleague, Thwaites soon took up his editorial 
work. Roosevelt, though with a breadth of interests, was 
more concerned with men than with institutions, and espe- 
cially with the strenuous life, and more particularly, the 
fighting of the frontier. Winsor approached the West as a 
cartographer and librarian. Thwaites’ instincts were toward 
the romantic side, and toward editorial publication. 

The West appealed to me as a factor in interpretive 
American history and the life, ideals and problems of the 
present. And the West meant also various sections with 
their reactions. While the great shadow of the slavery 
struggle still cast itself over history-writing, even in the 
works of Rhodes and Von Holst, and while the epic period 
of the West fascinated Roosevelt, Winsor and Thwaites, 
I was trying to see it as a whole—on its institutional, social, 
economic and political side, its effects upon the nation as a 
whole, and I saw that there was a persistent pervasive in- 
fluence in American life which did not get its full attention 
from those who thought in terms of North and South, as 
well as from those who approached the west as fighting 
ground, or ground for exploration history. This was my 
opportunity. I was interested in economics, as well as in 
institutional history, and I soon (though an instructor) went 
into the Geological course (physiography) of Professor 
Van Hise, and tried to get a scientific geographical founda- 
tion. I spent my youth in a newspaper office in contact 
with practical politics, and in a little town at “The Port- 
age,’ Wis. over which Marquette had passed. There were 
still Indian (Winnebago) tepees where I hunted and fished, 
and Indians came in to the stores to buy paints and trinkets 
and sell furs. Their Indian ponies and dogs were familiar 
street scenes. The town was a mixture of raftsmen from the 
‘pineries’-— (the ‘Pinery road’ ran by my door), of Irish (in 
the ‘bloody first’ ward), Pomeranian immigrants (we stoned 
each other), in old country garbs, driving their cows to their 
own ‘Common’; of Scotch with ‘Caledonia’ near by; of 
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Welsh (with ‘Cambria’ adjacent) ; with Germans, some of 
them university-trained (the Bierhall of Carl Haertel was 
the town club house) ; of Yankees from Vermont and Maine 
and Conn. chiefly, of New York-Yankees, of Southerners 
(a few relatively); a few negroes; many Norwegians and 
Swiss, some Englishmen, and one or two Italians. As the 
local editor and leader of his party, my father reported the 
community life, the problems of the farmer, the local news, 
(which I helped toi ‘set up’), went as delegate to state and 
national Republican conventions, assigned the candidates of 
his party to the varied nativities and towns of the county, as 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors, harmonized the rival 
tongues and interests of the various towns of the county, 
and helped to shepherd a very composite flock. My school 
fellows were from all these varied classes and nationalities, 
and we all ‘got on together’ in this forming society. Oc- 
casionally some fortunate youth went out to Montana or 
Colorado and returned to tell of mines and ranches. I rode 
on the first railroad into the pine forests of northern Wis- 
consin and fished along rivers and lakes in the virgin pine 
woods, where French names made real the earlier frontier, 
and followed Indian trails. 

Is it strange that I saw the frontier as a real thing and 
experienced its changes? My people were pioneers from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—though they did not 
go back to Scotch or Irish moors and highlands! One of my 
ancestors was the Rev. Thomas Hanford who early went to 
the frontier town of Norwalk, Conn. His parishioners com- 
plained that he called them ‘Indian Devils’—a horrid thing 
to the Puritan pioneer. But Cotton Mather tells us that 
what he really said was that ‘Every Individual is in danger 
of Hell fire,’ and having defective teeth, he had been mis- 
understood. My people on both sides moved at least every 
generation, and built new communities—from Conn. to cen- 
tral and western Mass., to Vermont, to the Adirondacks, to 
the Dela. Valley in N.Y. and to western N.Y. to Mich. and 
Wisconsin, and others of the family to Nebraska and to 
Alaska. My father was named Andrew Jackson Turner at 
his birth in 1832 by my Democratic grandfather, and I still 
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rise and go to bed to the striking of the old clock that was 
brought into the house the day he was born, at the edge of 
the Adirondack forest. My mother’s ancestors were preach- 
ers! Is it strange that I preached of the frontier? 

Very sincerely and apologetically yours, 

Frederick J. Turner. 

P.S. Of course this is for your personal information and 
not for publication. Don’t smile, please— 


EXCERPTS FROM A WHALER’S DIARY—Continued 


Sunday April 23. 1837 ... are making steady but 
slow progress from Hoods to Charles Island which latter 
hove in sight at 12 o’clock. Charles Island we expect to stop 
some days at for Terrapin, we passed Barrington Island 
which lies between the two latter this morning. 

Monday April 24 1837 Charles Island and a 
smaller Gardners in full view at an early hour until a thick 
fog shuts them from view. ... Passed Black Beach Saddle 
Point and other prominent places during the day. 4 o’clock 
sent the Bow Boat in Shore which returned with 20 or 30 
fine Bass caught in shore... . 

Tuesday April 25. 1837 Are considerably more to 
the westward of Charles Island having kept it in sight dur- 
ing the night, also the Strange Sail to Leward of us a 
Whaleman and making preparation to anchor as well as our- 
selves for Terrapin. 12 o’clock a Boat has come off from the 
Stranger with the Captain, by which we find her to be the 
Ship Science of Portland Me. 39 months out with 1500 Blls 
Sperm Oil. A circumstance of rather a serious nature trans- 
pired this afternoon at 2 o’clock or thereabout one of our 
Boat Steerers Obed Holmes departed this life, he had been 
unwell some 10 or 15 days, and up too to day appearances 
were rather in favor of his recovery, but by his imprudence 
in going upon deck when he had taken medicines, caused 
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mortification inwardly, and hurried him off in a manner 
unprepared. ... 

Wednesday April 26. 1837 Run in within less than 
one mile from Black Beach (so called) and dropped our 
anchor, while the Science towed by her boats within about the 
same distance, dropped anchor but a few ship lengths off 
from us, another Sail hove in sight this morning the T'obacco 
Plant of New Bedford who intend also to get Terra- 
pin The last remains of Obed Holmes were deposited in 
the Grave this morning prepared for him and all the dead. 
nothing but a stake marks the spot of Burial at a place called 
Essex Bay The Ship Tobacco Plant has been out 32 
months with 1700 Blls Sperm Oil caught another fine 
lot of Fish this afternoon from the Boat shall probably 
go for Terrapin to-morrow. .. . 

Thursday April 27. 1837 The Starboard Watch has 
gone on shore for a day of Liberty, Some to the town, others 
after Terrapin, but more know not where unless it be to 
ramble about, at Sun down all returned to the Ship after 
visiting 2 Settlements the first about 3 miles, the seccond Six 
miles, and all the way up a high Mountain or hill.... 

Friday April 28. 1837 The Larboard Watch, 
started off immediately after we had Deck Washed, and 
what with some showers of rain that fell during the day we 
gained the seccond settlement, (of which there are nine upon 
the Island) and there had a dinner of Terrapin prepared by 
Captains orders for the crew, as the remaining time we stay 
here is calculated to be employed in getting Terra- 
pin there was little enough prepared for 13 Men, but 
we all had a taste and returned again before night came on, 
and came down the mountain, the rain sometimes drenching 
us to the skin appearing as the others the day before ex- 
tremely wearied without any accident however of conse- 
quence. 

Saturday April 29. 1837 The Larboard Waist and 
Bow Boats were lowered and all hands piped at 3 o’clock 
2 hours before day to go round to the west side of the Island 
for Terrapin, we took our Breakfasts and enough to last us 
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through the day, which we had sufficient occasion for as will 
presently be seen —_—-we arrived at the place of landing with 
our Boats which was a high Bluff of Rocks overhanging the 
Sea. and scarcely could a Landing be effected so high did 
the Billows swell, and but a few feet from us partly ob- 
scured by a point projecting further than the Main the surf 
was extremely high and altogether dangerous, Boats and 
even Ships would find no living there in landing, one other 
besides myself slipped from the rocks into the swell, but all 
hands being landed excepting 8 men with Mr. Whippie 3° 
Mate, the Boats proceeded around the point, while we took 
the Land which was rocks and stones piled upon one another 
in succession to search for Terrapin. 80 or more were col- 
lected before 3 o’clock at the place appointed by the Boats, 
were they and us could form a communication, the Bank 
some 2 or three hundred feet from the water, a rope was all 
that formed a connecting link between them and us, and thus 
did we get 37 of our Terrapin into the Boats, when there 
came a squall of wind and rain, causing the swell to Break 
further from the shore one of which caught the Boat, and 
with the men in it, dashed it into a thousand pieces, never 
was there so complete a wreck the men were happily cast 
where the receeding waves had no effect upon them, except- 
ing one our cooper, who was very near drowning, he was 
some time afterwards picked up by one or two men natives 
of these Islands belonging to the Ship Science who were 
upon the same expedition. Haines was landed by their help 
on board of the Boat in safety, not without having received 
many bruises, and taken in more or less Salt water. The 
Science had also a fine number of Terrapin, and Some of 
them large and valuable but the expedition from this moment 
was given over as one might well imagine for a bad Job, 
and thus at the hour of 4 o’clock were we compelled to make 
our best way over the mountains through rain and over 
rocks while the Boats and those in them proceeded to the 
Ship. We travelled in this way until dark without any path 
to guide us picking our way through bushes and over Rocks, 
at night we were glad enough to lay by. barring the tedious- 
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ness of day light in so wild and unfrequented a country, we 
could hardly venture to proceed after day light had disap- 
peared and the shade of night surrounded us, we were then 
in three parties numbering 21 men for myself and seven 
others we had something of a shelter from the rain under 
2 rocks so projecting as to form an angle over our heads 
sufficient to repose under until that light came by which we 
might proceed on our Journey to some habitation, which we 
knew not at what distance nor the exact probability of soon 
reaching. 

Sunday April 30.1887 Mr. Wilson 2“ Mate was 
of our party and thus we proceeded, we had for our guide 
John Rico (so called) who although he had been for 
Terrapin in these parts several times before, and had suc- 
ceeded in getting many an one off in safety, he could hardly 
give us any information to satisfy and indeed the prospect 
was at one time gloomy enough, with bushes and rocks pro- 
jecting in all forms before us, wet and dejected by remain- 
ing wet all night with no sleep to our Eye lids, the gnawings 
of hunger began as you may expect to take hold upon us, but 
Rico though slow was sure, and by taking a course to which 
we were attracted by the barking of a dog, by 8 o’clock in the 
morning we came on the path beyond the Mountains that 
landed us in an hour at his dwelling where we had partaken 
of the Dinner 2 days before, here we had our hunger ap- 
peased by a fine dish of Terrapin made up in the best manner, 
after which we proceeded on from the seccond to the first 
village and to the ship. it will be but Justice to say however, 
that the other party which was the most numerous by one 
came out from the mountains while were were at Rico’s dwell- 
ing, and helped us at the Terrapin, we also learnt that the 1" 
Mate together with the Mate of the Science with two of our 
crew proceeded travelling all night and found the track in 
search of soon after day light, but a short time before us. 
with much more labor and exertion for their trouble gaining 
the Ship, to use their own words of being every thing but 
dead One circumstance must pass very much to the 
credit of the Islanders their hospitality on this as well as 
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former occasions. The Governor of the Island is now on 
a voyage to some distant parts, it is administered however 
by a Colonel a Spaniard, who is represented at times as 
being unnecessarily cruel to his subjects mostly Blacks and 
about 150 in number, we learnt at Rico’s up the mountain 
and afterwards saw in coming down, that the Tobacco Plant 
had hove up her anchor and disappeared, having made sail 
early for the off shore ground. 

Monday May 1. 1837. Feel very much refreshed 
after 12 or 13 hours repose, as regards myself, my feet which 
became very much bruised among the rocks both in and 
out of the water, Keeps me to my birth pretty much to day in 
order to let them heal. the Salt water I know can do them 
no good, some salve which I had of Capt is of a very healing 
nature and was recommended by him as such, those that were 
washed upon the rocks by the dashing of the Boat were 
some of them very much bruised, but through a merciful 


providence they were not dashed to pieces among the 
Rocks. ... 


[T'o be continued] 


COMMUNICATION 


Mr. J. H. A. Lacher, of Waukesha, vice-president of the 
society, who is the author of a history of Waukesha county, 
is convinced that James Weaver, of that county, was the 
first Wisconsin hop grower and not Jesse Cottingham of the 
town of Winfield as claimed by Merton Krug. (See ‘Hop 
Culture in Early Sauk County’ by Mrs. Belle Cushman 
Bohn in this magazine for June, 1935, page 393.) 





BOOK NOTES 


Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, compiled by Grace Lee Nute and 
Gertrude W. Ackermann (The Minnesota historical society, St. Paul, 
1935). 146 pp. 

The Minnesota historical society once more puts historians in its 
debt by this fine list of its manuscript collections and the persons that 
are therein represented. It is a work of great value, not only for those 
conducting research, but also as an example of what can be done in 
building up a great manuscript collection in these latter days. While 
the beginning was made over eighty years ago, the bulk of the manu- 
scripts have been obtained in the last score of years by much diligence 
and research. The papers are arranged by their personal sources, alpha- 
betically listed, and give a brief summary of the type and personality 
of the recipients and the amount of material concerned. A reference to 
the publications of the Minnesota historical society gives opportunity for 
more extended comment. In all 455 groups are listed, and an index 
makes them quickly available. Both the method and the arrangement 
commend themselves for good sense and simplicity. This guide will 
be a landmark in the progress of making manuscript materials available 
for public use. 


L.P.K. 


The French Foundations 1680-1698, edited by Theodore C. Pease 
and Raymond C. Werner (Illinois historical collections, volume xxiii; 
French Series, volume i. Springfield, 1984). 426 pp. 

The editors state that much of the material for the French period 
has been published in the Wisconsin historical collections, those of 
Michigan, New York, and in the reports of the Canadian archives. Never- 
theless from La Salle’s time onward ‘by far the greater part of the 
sources’ still remains in manuscript. This lack they set themselves to 
supply. The material has been drawn in part from the French archives, 
but the larger share was found in the notaries’ records in Montreal and 
in the collections of the Chicago historical society and the Newberry 
library of that city. The latter furnished the so-called De Gannes mem- 
oir which is really the account of Pierre Deliette, nephew of Tonty, 
La Salle’s lieutenant. This attribution has been known, but the document 
has never before been published. It takes up about a fourth of this 
volume. Both the French text and its translation appear on the same 
page and the notes are adequate and useful. The whole volume is a 
contribution to the source material for the French régime in the North- 
west. Historians will look eagerly for the succeeding volumes. 
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Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor, edited by J. B. Tyr- 
rell (The Champlain society, Toronto, 1934). 611 pp. 

Historical scholarship in both Canada and the United States is 
much indebted to the Champlain society for its publications of rare and 
inaccessible documents. The two journals produced in this volume were 
found in that great storehouse of fur trade material, Hudson’s Bay 
House, in London. Turnor and Hearne were among the first traders 
of that company to penetrate to the Saskatchewan and Athabaska regions 
at the time the ‘pedlars from Montreal,’ the forerunners and founders of 
the North West company, were making their way from the Great Lakes 
into these rich fur preserves. The ‘Introduction’ by the editor is a treatise 
of value on the pioneers in the great Northwest. The book is illustrated 
with a number of original maps of Turnor, who was a surveyor and the 
teacher of the more famous David Thompson. The whole adds to our 
knowledge of the development of the fur trade in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century. 


A Study of Wisconsin: Its Resources, Its Physical, Social, and 
Economic Background. First Annual Report. 501 pp. 

This is the report of the Wisconsin Regional Planning committee and 
is a remarkable public document, not printed but reproduced by pho- 
tographic methods. It is composed of the geographic background (19 
pages); population—including employment, occupation, economic status 
and relief (90 pages); education (20 pages); health (23 pages); recre- 
ation (20 pages); water resources (20 pages); conservation (68 pages) ; 
industry (71 pages); transport (100 pages); public works (41 pages) ; 
government (references to other works). The whole has been prepared 
by the staff supplied by W.E.R.A. The work is a comprehensive eco- 
nomic survey of the state. 


A Tribute to the Late John J. Blaine. By Honorable Robert M. 
La Follette Jr. 15 pp. 

This small booklet, privately printed, under the title Back to Bosco- 
bel, consists of the eulogy delivered April 19, 1934, at the funeral of 
Blaine by his former colleague in the senate, the younger Robert M. 
La Follette. It is a fine tribute and contains a good summary of the 
career of the Boscobel statesman. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


By HE annual meeting of the society will be held at the historical library, 
Thursday, October 17, at two o'clock. All members and friends are 
invited. 


' 

The following persons have joined our ranks in the last quarter 
ending July 10, 1935: 

Life: Mrs. H. K. Babcock, Neenah; Mrs. Gordon McGeoch, Mil- 
waukee. 

Annual: Jacob P. Beuscher, Milwaukee; A. M. Brayton, Madison; 
Victor L. Brown, Milwaukee; Alexander S. Cannon, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Frances Robbins Coffeen, Peebles; Ruth K. Dunham, Milwaukee; Dr. 
William J. Ganser, Madison; Alexander C. Guth, Milwaukee; Hilmar C. 
Krueger, Milwaukee; Dr. Arthur J. Patek, Milwaukee; Carl Pick, West 
Bend; Rev. William F. Scoular, Beloit; Mrs. Amy H. Smith, Madison. 


The society will send free to all members who ask for it, a copy of 
the new Index to volumes i-xv of the magazine. The sale price hereafter 
will be $2.00. 


The society was asked by the American members of a Polish or- 
ganization to assist in the exercises for the celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of independence to take place at Cracow, Poland, in mid- 
July. A mound was raised for the catafalque of the late Marshal Pil- 
sudski, on which was placed soil from various historic places. The most 
historic spot in Wisconsin was thought by the society to be the site of 
the three forts erected at Green Bay by France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Soil from this site was forwarded as requested to Poland. 


In June the famous architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, exhibited his 
city plan ‘Broadacres’ at the Wisconsin state historical museum prior 
to sending it to Pittsburg and to the Corcoran art museum at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The last volume of Kinfolks by Colonel W. C. Harllee contains 
many items taken from the Draper collection in this library. 
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NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Ella Hoes (Arthur Courtenay) Neville died at her home in 
Green Bay, July 8. She was a member of the society and the president 
of the Brown county historical society. Her historical interests were 
important to Green Bay and the state. She was largely instrumental in 
promoting Wisconsin’s tercentennial last year, and was co-author of 
Historic Green Bay. She also wrote Historic Wisconsin’s Tercentenary 
published by the local society. Mrs. Neville had always promoted club 
work and had held the presidency of the Wisconsin federation of 


women’s clubs. Her especial interest was in outdoor art and the re- 
striction of bill-board advertising. 


The following life members of the society have recently deceased: 
John C. Thompson, Oshkosh, December 27, 1934; John M. W. Pratt, 
Milwaukee, April 5; Alice G. Chapman, Milwaukee, April 27; Charles A. 
Paeschke, Milwaukee, April 28; Nellie I. Gill, Waukesha; Willard A. 
Van Brunt, formerly of Horicon, at Los Angeles, June 5; Judge Walter 
J. Brennan, Lancaster, July 1. The last named was the president of the 
recently organized Grant county historical society. 


Mrs. Magnus Swenson, an annual member of the society, died at her 
home near Madison, April 4. Her father, Rev. Matthew Dinsdale, was 
an early Methodist itinerant in the state, and some years ago she pre- 


sented his papers to our society. (See account in this magazine, ante, i, 
442-444.) 


Mrs. Jessie Jack Hooper died at Oshkosh, May 8, nationally known 
for her services in the cause of peace and for the woman’s movement. 


ACCESSIONS 


The papers of Theodore Kronshage, late chairman of the public 
utilities commission, and former president of the board of university 
regents and of the board of normal school regents, have been presented 
to the society. They deal with matters of higher education, business, 


and politics. They will not be opened for public consultation for ten 
years. 


The papers of Henry Demarest Lloyd of Illinois, which were given 
to the society some years ago, have been greatly augmented by a new 
donation from the estate of his sister, Mrs. Caro Lloyd Withington 
Strobell. The collection now extends in time from 1840 to 1928. Lloyd 
was a liberal leader and his correspondence contains much of interest 
for problems of social and economic justice. After his espousal in 1887 
of the cause of the Chicago anarchists, his interest lay in labor troubles, 
in strikes, arbitration, and public ownership. 
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The papers of Mrs. Jessie Jack Hooper, whose demise is noticed 
above, have been given to the society. They relate to the peace movement 
and international codperation, as well as to the woman’s suffrage struggle 
and the passing of the nineteenth amendment. 


Alice N. Montgomery of Madison has given the society the cor- 
respondence of Reuben B. Warren of Genesee county, New York, for 
the years 1838-47. Young Warren lived near the Tonawanda reservation 
and his intimate friend was Chief Ely S. Parker from whom there are 
many letters concerning the affairs of his people, the Seneca Indians. 
The papers also relate to politics, science, and education, including let- 
ters from Governor Silas Wright, Senator A. H. Sevier, and others. 


There is good material on local educational methods and on botanical 
research. 


We have received letters to Mrs. C. W. Keeley of Hudson from 
friends who had removed from that place, which concern pioneer days 
and persons of that city. 


Anson W. Buttles, who lived on a farm near Milwaukee, kept a diary 
from 1856 to 1906 (the year 1863 is missing). Typewritten excerpts 
have been made for our collection, relating to the Civil war, to local 
politics, to farm economics, and to the relatives of the Buttles family, 
who intermarried with the Juneaus. 


A letter of 1847 from Racine pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. William Mills, 
to a friend in Massachusetts, has been sent by the recipient’s great 
granddaughter, Mrs. H. E. Peabody, Appleton. 


An original diary of a trip to California in 1852 written by Samuel 
Chadwick has been presented by his daughter, Mrs. G. W. Gaskin of 
Mauston. He started from Marshall, Dane county, and returned with 
a considerable amount in gold. Thenceforward he made his home in 
Medina township, where his descendants still reside. The diary is a 
valuable addition to our transcontinental material. 


From Professor James F. Willard of Colorado college a copy of 
a diary written by H. J. Hawley has been sent to our society. Hawley, 
who died in 1923 in Colorado, went thither in 1860 to search for gold. 
His first home was near Argyle, Wisconsin, and he was twenty years old 


at the time of his departure. He presented the original diary to Pro- 
fessor Willard. 


The Henry Huber papers, for which see ante, xviii, 100, are now 
opened for research by obtaining the consent of the superintendent. 
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The museum has received from Mrs. Grant Fitch of Milwaukee 
seventeen fashion plate portfolios showing the styles from 1817 to 1920. 
These were prepared by and given in memory of Mrs. William Grant 
Fitch (Martha E.), whose article ‘A Little Girl of Old Milwaukee’ ap- 
peared in this magazine, ante, ix, 80-89. 


From Lillian M. Way, Milwaukee, was obtained the military equip- 
ment of her father, Colonel William B. Way of the Ninth Michigan 


cavalry, who assisted in capturing in 1868 the confederate raider, Gen- 
eral John W. Morgan. 


Articles brought from Norway in early days, pewter and brass table- 


ware, snuff boxes, etc., were given the museum by the estate of Anna L. 
Thorwick, Stoughton. 


Medals and decorations of the late distinguished Dr. Nicholas Senn 
of Chicago have been presented to the museum by his son. 


II THE STATE 


The southeastern portion of the state was opened to settlement in 
1835 and a large number of communities were then begun. One of the 
most notable was that near the southern border, known for several years 
as Southport, now bearing the Indian name of Kenosha. Southport was 
begun in 1835 by a group from New York, called the Western Emigra- 
tion company, founded the previous year by John Bullen Jr. The cen- 
tennial observances at Kenosha began June 14 and continued for six 
weeks, different days being assigned to various groups, such as June 23, 
Church day; July 2, Polish day; July 7, Governor’s day; July 14, Ger- 
man day. The celebration closed with a homecoming week when a fine 
historical pageant was produced. The Kenosha Evening News issued 
June 15 a remarkable edition with a full description of Kenosha’s early 
history and recent growth. 


Burlington arranged for its centennial two events on June 18 and 
20. The first was the dedication of a tablet at the old Mormon village, 
Voree, to the memory of its founder, James Strang, known as the Mor- 
mon King. The day was rainy, so the celebration took place in Burling- 
ton with Dr. Paul Jenkins and Dr. Milo M. Quaife as speakers. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Quaife was the historian of this Mormon settle- 
ment in his volume, The Kingdom of St. James. The Voree tablet con- 
tains a map of the original settlement. The second pioneer to be hon- 
ored at the celebration was Dr. Edward Galusha Dyer, early physician 
and abolitionist. A sundial was unveiled to his memory when the speak- 
ers were Mrs. Mabel Norton, a granddaughter, Dr. Carl Stackman, and 
Superintendent Schafer. 
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First days at Janesville were celebrated by a four-day centennial 
commemoration, July 2-5. Each night a historical pageant was given in 
the Monterey stadium; a centennial parade was the feature of July 3; 
July 4 the daughters of the American Revolution unveiled a tablet on 
the site of the first cabin. Tributes to Frances E. Willard, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox were given at one service. 


Markers AND MEMORIALS 


Eighteen thirty-five marked the completion of the first road in Wis- 
consin, the ‘old military road’ connecting the three forts—Howard, Win- 
nebago, and Crawford. (See this magazine, ante, ix, 47-62.) The cen- 
tennial of the building of this road has been noted in several journals and 
the markers along its route pictured. There are markers at the termini; 
one at Appleton and at Fond du Lac; a marker at Portage shows the 
portage trail; and one at New Hope marks the western portion of the 
road. 


In addition to the markers erected at the centennial celebrations at 
Burlington and Janesville, noted above, the Janesville high school glee 
clubs erected a tablet in front of the home of Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
similar to that placed at her birthplace in the same city. 


At Sheboygan on memorial day a tablet was dedicated on the court- 
house grounds ‘In Memory of All Men and Women of Sheboygan County 
who Served in the Civil War, 1861-65.’ The tablet was the gift of the 
Gustavus Wintermeyer relief corps No. 11, auxiliary to the grand army 
of the republic. The speaker at the dedication was Captain Henry Held, 
Milwaukee. 


The grave of the late David S. Rose at Darlington was marked by 
the Milwaukee Elks association May 27. Rose was mayor of Milwaukee 
1898 to 1906, 1908-1910. He was also ruler of the Milwaukee Elks lodge 


in 1901. Memorial addresses were given by Howard T. Ott and Frank L. 
Faweett. 


In Hillside cemetery, near Platteville, a monument and flagstaff 
were erected May 29 to the heroes of six wars—Revolution, War of 1812, 
Black Hawk, Civil, Spanish-American, and World war, soldier dead from 
all being here interred. The monument was the gift of the woman’s Hill- 
side cemetery improvement association. 


The home on Little Sturgeon bay where Increase Claflin from New 
York settled in 1835 was marked July 7 by the Sturgeon Bay old settlers 
association. The tablet reads: ‘In memory of Increase Claflin, Door 
County’s first pioneer, who settled here in 1835.’ The speakers at the 
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unveiling were W. E. Wagner and Franklin L. Stevenson. A pageant ar- 
ranged by H. R. Holand concerned an incident in Claflin’s life. 


The Jonathan Bowman memorial park given by his daughter to the 
city of Wisconsin Dells was dedicated June 30. In view of Miss Bow- 
man’s large bequest to the university of Wisconsin, President Glenn 
Frank and Deans Middleton and Holt spoke at the dedication. 


The Thomas J. Walsh athletic memorial field was dedicated at Two 
Rivers on June 27 by his brother John who was making a brief visit 
to his birthplace. With the Walsh party was a sister, Mrs. Mary Cun- 
ningham, and the senator’s granddaughter. 


Loca Historicat Societies 


The Beloit historical society is particularly interested in developing 
historical consciousness among the children of the city. In March an 
exhibit was arranged at the library to illustrate domestic life of early 
times, especially pioneer preparation and cooking of food and the ar- 
rangement of kitchens. The children of the city schools attended with 
their teachers, buses being furnished for their transportation. Mrs. Carl 
Welty of the college faculty talked to the children on the domestic arts 
in the time of the Revolution. The last meeting of the year was held 
May 25 at Luther Valley, in connection with the Luther Valley historical 
society. (See ante, xviii, 239.) 


The Crawford county historical society and the city of Prairie du 
Chien have acquired the Dousman residence, known as the Villa Louis, 
built on the site of the first forts there—Fort Shelby, Fort McKay, and 
Fort Crawford. This beautiful, historic home will become a shrine for 
the older days and the grounds a civic recreation park. 


The La Crosse historical society met on April 25 when the pro- 
gram concerned early La Crescent and its relation to La Crosse. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sanford, president, discussed a strange and badly mistaken 
account of La Crosse written in 1854 by Charles A. Dana, later of the 
New York Sun. 


Langlade county historical society held its annual picnic in con- 
nection with the Marinette historical society July 21 at Moose lake. 
W. E. Morton, president of the latter society, spoke on ‘Indian Tribes 
of Wisconsin.’ 


The Luther Valley historical society arranged in June at Orford- 
ville an exhibit of rare and interesting antiques, which was visited by 
two hundred people. One exhibit showed the stones of an old gristmill, 
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operated by hand. Early agricultural implements and machines were 
shown; keepsakes from Norway and the eastern states were exhibited, 
as well as wedding gowns, and Norwegian costumes. The exhibit brought 
out many reminiscences, which were much enjoyed by those attending. 


Sauk county historical society held a directors’ meeting June 18 for 
the election of officers. The former officers were reélected, and the va- 
cancy in the treasureship caused by the death of R. B. Griggs was filled 
by the choice of T. F. Risley. The society is the beneficiary of the estate 
of Mr. Griggs, who left by will $10,000 for its promotion. 


Winnebago county archeological and historical society at the April 
meeting heard Professor William Raney of Lawrence college. The an- 
nual pilgrimage was taken June 16 to the old Grignon home at Kaukauna. 
Preservation of this house for historic purposes has not yet been ac- 
complished, although the Kaukauna historical society and other local 
organizations are campaigning for this purpose. Miss Anna L. Tenney 


of Appleton has prepared a booklet concerning this house entitled A 
Mansion Builé in the Woods. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


West Bend, Washington county, was fifty years old as an incorpora- 
tion and signalized the anniversary by a four-day celebration July 4-7. 
The new city park was dedicated during the golden jubilee. 


The village of Brillion, Calumet county, celebrated August 81 to 
September 2 the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation, with a home- 


coming, a historical pageant, and speeches by distinguished persons. 


The town of Hillsboro, Vernon county, celebrated its golden jubilee 
June 14-15. Justice Edward T. Fairchild of the state supreme court 


spoke in reminiscence. The celebration was sponsored by the commercial 
association of the town. 


St. John’s military academy, Delafield, observed June 12-15 the 
fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of the first class. Old Boys’ day 
brought a large number of alumni, and the jubilee ended with a memorial 
service and the distribution of prizes and medals. 


Chippewa Falls will hold its centennial observance next year, the 
Jean Brunet sawmill at that place having been begun July 1, 1836. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


One hundred years of Milwaukee Methodism were celebrated in that 
city May 31-June 2. The first sermon in the small lakeside village of 
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1835 was preached in Enoch Chase’s cabin. The pageant in commemora- 
tion portrayed the growth of the denomination from Wesley’s first serv- 
ices in London until the earliest arrival of a circuit rider at Milwaukee. 


It was entitled ‘Faith of Our Fathers’ and was a graphic and dignified 
representation. 


The hundredth anniversary of Kenosha Methodism occurred in con- 
nection with the centennial observance of the city. Bishop J. Ralph McGee 
of St. Paul gave the commemorative sermon. 


Protestant Milwaukee celebrated June 9 the centenary of the first 
Sunday school held in the log cabin of Samuel Brown in 1835. Milton 
C. Potter, superintendent of schools, was one of the speakers. 


The centennial of the arrival there of the Dominican missionary, 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, took place last May with appropriate cere- 
monies on the grounds of Santa Clara academy at Sinsinawa Mound. 
Visits were made to the grave of this celebrated Italian near Benton. 


St. Matthew’s Episcopal church at Kenosha was founded in 1840. 


This year the ninety-fifth anniversary celebration was held directly after 
Easter. 


Hebron Methodist Episcopal church in Jefferson county is one of 
the oldest in the region. June 25 it held a program for its ninety-fifth 
birthday when seven former pastors were in attendance. 


The coming of Father Inama, a Premonstratensian missionary to 
Sauk Prairie and vicinity in 1845, was celebrated by the Catholics of 
that place as a ninetieth anniversary. For the letters of this missionary 
from that place, see this magazine, ante, xi, 351, 450. 


The eightieth anniversary of the First Presbyterian church of 
Janesville was celebrated May 5. The church was organized in 1855 
at the old stone academy which was later purchased by the church and 
made its chapel. The present church cornerstone was laid in 1891. 


Churches having a seventy-fifth or diamond jubilee the last quarter 
are St. Mary’s Catholic church of Wausau which celebrated May 5; and 
St. Michael’s Catholic parish of Mitchell township, Sheboygan county, 
founded by a band of Irish immigrants in 1860. Judge Martin Hughes of 
Hibbing, Minnesota, was the speaker at the latter celebration on June 380. 


History 1n THE STATE PREss 


The Rice Lake Chronotype has published recently a number of his- 
torical articles; one, January 28 deals with the Ringling family, who 
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lived at Rice Lake in the eighties of last century; one is on John LeJeune, 
who homesteaded in Barron county in 1879; one describes the pioneer 
logging camps, the remains of several of which are in the same county. 


Curator Guy M. Burnham of Ashland edits a column entitled ‘Che- 
quamegon’ for the Daily Press of that place. Mr. Burnham is much in- 
terested in the history of his region, and his notes contain many references 
to early days on Chequamegon bay. Two articles on an Indian woman, 
Maria Morena, connect her name with the missionaries of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Burnham also obtained information on the family 


of the Sioux chief, whose head appears on the United States one-cent 
coin, 


The Appleton Post-Crescent for May 17 pictures and relates the 
story of the Lawe residence at Kaukauna, one of the landmarks of the 
Fox river valley. George W. Lawe was the son of the famous Green Bay 
trader, John Lawe, who sold the tract to his son. The latest occupant of 
the family home was John D. Lawe, who died in 1933, when the property 
was bequeathed to Miss Isabella Fox, descendant of the Juneaus of 
Milwaukee. 


The Manitowoc Herald-Times April 6 narrates the story of Hez- 
ekiah H. Smith, known as Deacon Smith of Two Rivers, who removed 
there from Connecticut in 1845. 


The Oshkosh Northwestern of April 6 published a narrative by 
Earle S. Holman of the Antigo Journal of an interview with H. C. 
Donan concerning early steamboating on the Wolf and Fox rivers with a 
list of boats and captains—a useful chapter for early navigation history. 


The autobiography of William Cairncross, roustabout, deckhand, and 
fireman, is being edited by Captain Fred A. Bill, of the Pioneer River- 
men’s association, St. Paul. The first number of this narrative appeared 
April 4 in the Durand Courier-Wedge. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Belgian royal museums of art and history celebrated in July 
at Brussels the centenary of their creation by Leopold I. Recent build- 
ings include halls of history and civilization from prehistoric times. Our 
society received an invitation to codperate in this centennial. 


The state of Connecticut is celebrating through 1935 the tercenten- 
ary of its founding. One project is the printing by the Yale university 
press of a number of pamphlets concerning Connecticut history and ac- 
tivities, prepared by such experts as Charles M. Andrews and others. 
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So far over thirty pamphlets have been issued under the auspices of 
the tercentenary commission. The federal government has recognized 
Connecticut’s celebration by issuing a stamp bearing a picture of the 
charter oak. A new highway to be built from Willimantic to Lebanon is 
to be named the Beaumont memorial highway, for Dr. William Beau- 
mont, a native of Lebanon, whose work in the West is described in this 
magazine, ante, iv, 263-280; xiv, 443; xv, 247. 


The Michigan historical commission is preparing for the centennial 
of Michigan’s statehood in 1936. Celebrations are to be set up for every 
county seat, and preliminary conventions have been held at Grand Rapids 
(January 26) and Detroit (March 10). 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography appeared 
in April with a new format. A new policy of furnishing the magazine to 
all members without extra charge was announced. This change is under 
the editorship of the recently elected superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
historical society, Julian P. Boyd. 


The Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly has taken to itself 
a new format and is issued by a board of editors headed by Harlow 
Lindley. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Filip A. Forsbeck, M.D. (‘New Upsala: The First Swedish Settle- 
ment in Wisconsin’) is a practicing physician of Milwaukee. Born in 
Sweden, he came to the United States as a young man in 1891. His 
desire to aid in the preservation of Swedish traditions was a factor in 
causing him to write the history of this pioneer settlement, which will 
appear in serial form. 


Robert K. Richardson (“The Mindedness of the Early Faculty of 
Beloit College’) is a professor of history at Beloit college. He is also a 
curator of the state historical society. 


William F. Raney (‘Pine Lumbering in Wisconsin’) of Appleton, 
received his Ph.D. degree from the university of Wisconsin, and is pro- 
fessor of European history at Lawrence college. 


Documents—A communication from Frederick Jackson Turner to 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, authoress, and a short preface by the latter, 
appear in this section. 

The diary of George Burchard kept while on a whaling voyage 
1886-39, is continued in this issue. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING’ 


Business SESSION 


The eighty-second annual meeting of the state historical 
society of Wisconsin was held in the staff room of the library 
at 2:00 p.m., Thursday, October 18, 1934. President Cousins 
presided. 


Present: H. A. Anderson, C. H. Bachhuber, Emil Baensch, A. O. 
Barton, Mrs. H. E. Cole, Marshall Cousins, Rev. J. N. Davidson, Mrs. 
Anna W. Evans, W. L. Evans, Mary S. Foster, Mrs. Antoinette M. Ful- 
ton, John L. Grindell, L. M. Hanks, Mrs. C. A. Harper, Charles L. Hill, 
Dr. G. I. Hogue, Mrs. A. T. Holbrook, Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, A. C. Kingsford, Edward Kremers, C. B. Lester, 
Mrs. Angie K. Main, Annie A. Nunns, Lewis Palmer, S. M. Pedrick, 
Robert K. Richardson, Joseph Schafer, Otto A. Schmit, H. A. Schuette, 
G. C. Sellery, E. B. Steensland, W. A. Titus, Iva A. Welsh, L. C. Whit- 
tet—35. 

Guests: Helen J. Bayer, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Dewey, Mrs. F. R. 
Edwards, Mrs. J. E. Gleason, E. Ralph Guentzel, Mrs. G. I. Hogue, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Jones, Mrs. S. M. Pedrick, Mrs. Joseph Schafer, 
Alice E. Smith, Mrs. Augusta Zwiebel—13. 


The meeting opened with a paper on “The History of 
Horicon Dam,’ by Superintendent Schafer. 

Dr. Schafer read letters from Honorable Henry S. But- 
ler, Professor A. H. Sanford, Colonel Howard Greene, and 
Colonel Fred Best, who were unable to be present at the 
meeting. 

1The Proceedings of the eighty-second annual meeting of the state his- 
torical society are published herewith in condensed form. This is done in order to 
save the expense of the separate publication. 

The full report of the executive committee, the report of the treasurer, and 
the reports of the local societies are all on file in the library, accessible to any 


who wish to examine them. So, also, are the minutes taken down at large dur- 
ing the meeting of the society and of the executive committee.—Eprror. 
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The president appointed as a nominating committee, Mr. 
A. O. Barton, Father Peter Leo Johnson, and Judge Emil 
Baensch. 

This was followed by the superintendent’s report of the 
executive committee: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The members of the society will appreciate the fact that 
appropriations during the past several depression years have 
been steadily reduced in amount. To illustrate: operation 
fund as appropriated by the legislature in 1931 was $65,000. 
During the first year of that biennium, the society was able 
to use the entire amount. In the second year, 1932-33, a re- 
duction was ordered by the emergency board which left the 
operation appropriation at the figure of $58,260. 

The governor’s budget for 1933-34 and 1934-35 pro- 
posed an appropriation of $52,000 per year for operation 
which was cut by the legislative committee to $50,000. That 
is the amount which the society has had, from the state, for 
its general operation since July 1, 1933. This is a reduction 
of approximately 23 per cent. The book fund suffered a still 
more drastic reduction. The appropriation of 1931 for books 
(that is, the capital account), was $10,700. That amount the 
society was able to use only in the year 1931-32. For the next 
year of the biennium it was reduced under emergency action 
to $8,200. The legislature of 1933 reduced the capital ap- 
propriation to $5,000. The appropriation for the museum, 
$5,000 as made by the legislature in 1931, was first sharply 
reduced in the second year of the biennium by the emergency 
board and was dropped out entirely by the legislature of 
1933. The maintenance appropriation, referring to the up- 
keep of the building, has always been based upon the esti- 
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mates of the state chief engineer and during the present bien- 
nium it was considerably increased in view of the necessity of 
purchasing a new passenger elevator. Under that special 
emergency the legislature appropriated for the year 1933-34 
the sum of $9,675 and for the second year of the biennium, 
$3,675, making a total for the two years of $13,350, or an 
average of $6,675. For a special binding appropriation the 
legislature gave the society $3,000 for each of the two years 
1933-34 and 1934-35. 

The following financial statement, together with the re- 
port of the society’s treasurer, summarizes the use the society 
has made of its funds during the fiscal year. The accounts 
are designated operation, maintenance, capital, and special 
appropriations for binding and shelving, and for the museum. 


OPERATION 
RECEIPTS 
ee ND WT By BORD cnc ccccvccccvevccccscns $ 3,828.61 
Lapsing appropriation for previous years .............. 2,830.28 
Balance available for unpaid bills ...................0.. 498.33 
Dente Gpeemriation BTSGE .....ccccccccccccvcvccccecs 50,000.00 
Se MEEND vccctecccscctsiovcesoscess 5,000.00 
Ce CE secceccctavenvceevicetoseescecceeesed $55,498.33 
DISBURSEMENTS 
iE 13). oo dake hibcbksks oak eeseceoneee $50,378.54 
eS . cccccccevccesceesveseonees 1,353.35 
I OEE. 5 0's 0'b 6.00 0'0.0'¥.60'5.9.005 5 wee sie 117.63 
EE CetERE EAL sh aoe hes soueeese ¥ 00s denne cuveeee 513.23 
SE A TENE oo ccc ccceccescodccevecsescccece 79.70 
ME secocscnccvcesecveccsccsecsccesees 133.89 
RE les ied eS keNUN sb SSK EES Abbe dba sbonysdvrae 1,515.87 
POND cc cccenccconcvcccnsoscscosconsceseccesees 19.85 
54,111.56 


1933-34 bills paid since July 1 ............cceeeseseees 497.14 54,608.70 





Balance on October 1, 1934 
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MAINTENANCE 
RECEIPTS 
ID ccc ccccesedpeeaeseveccegen $ 62.82 
State appropriation 1988-84 ..........ccceecccccccccees 9,675.00 
TOR WRI Ta TAG GE: oioie is cvieicccccccccvccecscenccctace ces $ 9,737.82 
DISBURSEMENTS 
IEEE: nc orsnncccnenndengaerdsevesseeeveresesecceqeens $ 6,821.38 
1933-34 bills paid since July 1 ..............c cee eeeees 118.05 6,989.43 
ey Ge MO BD cn oc vccsucvecsdeveesecds cence eweees $ 2,797.89 
CAPITAL 
RECEIPTS 
ae i SD BA Ee TEED 6 cen csccnscesecncecescccss $ 229.12 
Plus 1932-33 balance erroneously lapsed ................ 46.78 
State appropriation 1933-34 ............cceeeee eee eeeee 5,000.00 
ee RI I os cinencinaas ces ceb Sutseedaeenewewen $ 5,275.90 
DISBURSEMENTS 
AM OR 2 aaa Jo te dared aaa bnewae aces aes $ 4,907.69 
1983-84 bills paid since July 1 .............eeeeeeeeees 823.57 5,281.26 
Balance on hand October 1, 1984 ........cccsccccccscccccccccccce $ 44.64 


SPECIAL CAPITAL FOR SHELVING AND BINDING 


RECEIPTS 
1932-33 appropriation balance July 1, 1982 ............. $ 452.04 
Previous appropriation balance erroneously lapsed ...... 515.62 
State appropriation 1983-34 .............cceeee eee eeees 3,000.00 
Ne IE. NII oo oie boc ein nie Seip bbe Wee ceibweevicnseenes eon $ 3,967.66 
DISBURSEMENTS 
BI « 6.0:hubens 05.00000080'06500000000204508005660507059 0450000885808 2,543.94 
Balance on hand October 1, 1984 ...........ccceccccccccccccccees $ 1,428.72 
MUSEUM 
RECEIPTS 
Appropriation balance available on July 1, 1983 ..................4. $ 1,100.18 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Specimens, equipment, and supplies .............csccccccccscccssees 236.84 


Balance on hand October 1, 1934 
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FINE FUND ACCOUNT 








RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand July 1, 1988 ........cccccccccccccccccscvcscccseces $ 260.07 
Receipts 1933-34 appropriated ..............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeees 25.00 
Total available for 1933-34 ..........cceeeeeeccececeeeeencecees $ 285.07 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Replaced Beaks 2... cccccccccccccdcccccccscccccccccccccsccesescccces 81.60 
Balance on hand July 1, 1934 ..........cceseeeseeceeeeeececeees $ 203.47 


(The report also contained a summary of the activities of 
the various departments of the library.) 

The next order of business was the report of the 
treasurer. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES? 


The Beloit historical society, founded in 1910, reports 
a year of unusual activity. In March a hobby show was pro- 
moted; in May the society made an automobile pilgrimage 
to three historical Rock county points; several special day 
exhibits were also sponsored. It still is in charge of the chil- 
dren’s story hour, instituted some years ago. 

The Brown county historical society held its annual 
meeting in December. The Most Rev. Paul P. Rhode pre- 
sented to the society a house one hundred years old, which 
stands on the grounds of the Catholic diocese and which will 
be removed as soon as arrangements can be completed. In 
connection with the tercentennial celebration at Green Bay 
the first marker of Nicolet road was unveiled. Historic Wis- 
consin’s Tercentenary was published under the auspices of 
the society. 


* Fifteen of the twenty-two local societies submitted reports at the time of 
the last annual meeting. As this report goes to press, there are twenty-five local 
societies.—Enrror. 
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The Burlington historical society holds regular meetings; 
the exhibits in the case at the library are changed regularly. 
The society expects to create a park on land which was once 
a part of Voree, the early Mormon village. A historical 
marker will also be erected on this historical site. 

The Geneva Lake historical society added to its collection 
of Indian and pioneer relics; the collection promises to grow 
substantially when a fire-proof building can be secured for 
its protection. The preparation of a volume entitled Tales 
of Walworth County is also occupying the attention of this 
organization. 

The Jackson county historical society among the younger 
local societies reports four interesting meetings for the year. 
Papers stressing local history were presented at these gath- 
erings. 

The Kenosha county historical society met every two 
months, instead of quarterly, in different localities through- 
out the county the past year. Its collection housed in the 
courthouse now numbers about 1,640 articles and groups. A 
new feature this year is a historical collection of 150 lantern 
slides, with more in preparation. They are enthusiastically 
received wherever shown. 

The La Crosse county historical society gives a favorable 
report for the year. Several papers on local history were 
presented at its meetings. Mississippi river steamboat pic- 
tures, Colman family portraits, sawmill views, and portraits 
of early La Crosse pastors and churches were some of the ex- 
hibits accompanying these papers. 

The Langlade county historical society reports successful 
monthly meetings and programs. A number of interesting 
gifts were added to its collection during the year. 

The Luther Valley historical society has a membership 
composed of Scandinavian and other settlers of Rock county. 
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Though among the younger societies, it has had its third 
meeting. Much interest was evinced at these gatherings. 

The Manitowoc county historical society was reorganized 
in 1934 after several years of comparative inactivity. The 
museum housed in the public library has increased its collec- 
tion. The society codperated in the erection of a G.A.R. 
memorial at Manitowoc. 

The Outagamie county pioneer and historical association 
entertained a group of Outagamie county pioneers at its an- 
nual meeting in February. The members convened both in 
the morning and the afternoon; twenty-eight persons were 
added to the membership list at the meeting. 

The Sauk county historical society met for its annual 
banquet on June 4 at the Baraboo hotel. A program stress- 
ing county history followed the dinner. 

The Superior and Douglas county historical society, with 
a membership of 112, holds regular quarterly meetings. Its 
exhibits are on permanent display in the third floor corridors 
of the Douglas county courthouse. The most recent acquisi- 
tion was the notable Barry collection of Indian relics, pur- 
chased from the estate of the late David F. Barry. 

The Watertown historical society consists of fifty-three 
members. It owns four ten-foot glass display cases, one of 
which has been placed in the public library to house loan ex- 
hibits. Its first exhibit displayed photographs of teachers 
of early public schools of Watertown. 

The Waukesha county historical society’s annual meet- 
ing, on May 5, opened a three-day centennial celebration at 
Waukesha. A bronze tablet was unveiled at Prairie Home 
cemetery in the afternoon in honor of Lyman Goodnow. For 
this purpose funds had been raised by the society. The resig- 
nation of Mr. J. H. A. Lacher, founder and custodian of the 
museum since 1910, was tendered by him due to poor health, 
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and regretfully accepted by the society. The fall meeting 
held at Sussex on September 15 was attended by over a 
hundred members and friends of the society. Additional 
equipment has been purchased for the museum during the 
past year. 

Ex-senator W. A. Titus reported that the Fond du Lac 
county society, while not officially active, had not been 
quiescent and would be heard from later.* 


ELECTION OF CURATORS 


The next item of business was the election of twelve cur- 
ators to fill the places of those whose terms expired at the 
date of the annual meeting. Judge Baensch, for the nomin- 
ating committee, reported that the committee found its 
duty to be merely formal, owing to the rule adopted some 
years ago of sending out ballots to the entire membership. 
The committee was pleased to note that 135 ballots were re- 
turned. Of these, 114 expressed the wish to reélect the twelve 
curators, the others made recommendations more or less 
scattering. Balloting by members assembled, resulted in the 
reélection of the twelve curators whose terms expired at this 
meeting. A motion was made, seconded, and carried that 
the report of the tellers as to the election of the curators be 
accepted. 

There being no further business, a motion was made and 
seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Immediately after the adjournment of the annual meet- 


ing, the executive committee was called to order by the pres- 
ident. 


* A large meeting, sponsored by the county federation of women’s clubs, held 
in November, 1934, featured local historical matters.—Editor. 





